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Age and Gladiolus Corms. 


[Written exyressly for The Flower Grewer.] 


HE EFFECT of age on the bloom- 

ing qualities of Gladiolus corms has 

come up for discussion at intervals 
for a long time, but thus 


By WILLARD N. CLUTE. 


tion as there is with seeds, for each 
division is essentially like the plant 
from which it came. There may, of 


dinarily it is a single bud or twig which 
has the new features. A form propa- 
gated by tubers, bulbs, corms, runners, 

or divisions of the root- 





far the o ations have 
been of a highly theoreti- 
cal nature. Such specula- 
tions are of interest but 
they are not calcuiated to 
settle the question. What 
is needed is a little practi- 
cal experimentation such 
as any Gladiolus grower 
can carry out. This would 
be of great value, since it 
would decide, once for all, 
whether it is worth while 
for the gardener to save 
his old corms, or whether 
it is better to buy new 
' ones each year. 

The whole subject is 
confused with the running 
out of species and varie- 
ties and needs a careful 
restatement. It is well 
known that some forms of 
plant life change; other- 
wise there would be no 
possibility of making im- 
provements in plants. The 
most variable parts of 
plants are the seeds, since 
the young plant, which 
each seed contains, is the 
result of the union of a 
sperm and an egg and 

ese two elements may 
come from different plants. 
Seedlings, therefore, may 
have the qualities of two 
parents and vary accord- 
ingly. A line reproduced 
by seeds annually may 
easily run out, either by 





GLADIOLUS—MONGOLIAN. 
For description see page 14.) 


stock ought, therefore, to 
remain the same for all 
time. Asa matter of fact, 
there are various forms in 
cultivation that have been 
continued by vegetative 
means for hundreds of 
years without any sign of 
running out. 

Mere continuity of a 
given form, however, does 
not touch the heart of the 
Gladiolus matter which, as 
I understand itis: Are the 
older parts of a Gladi- 
olus plant as floriferous as 
new divisions? If we were 
to make an inference from 
other forms of the plant 
world we risk making an 
error because plants vary 
greatly in this respect. 
We are familiar with a 
vast number of trees, 
shrubs and herbs whose 
flower buds are formed in 
autumn and in the case of 
the trees and shrubs, on 
wood made the previous 
summer: There are many 
others, however, that form 
their flower buds in spring 
after growth has com- 
menced ; on the new wood, 
as it is commonly called, 
while not a few, the cur- 
rant for example, produce 
flowers on both the old 
and new wood. In our 
part of the world plants 
which form their flowers 








splitting up into new forms 
more or less unlike the 
original, or in taking on new charac- 
ters. 

But with plants propagated by vege- 
tative parts the case is quite different. 
There is no such opportunity for varia- 


course, be sudden “sports” or “ muta- 
tions” quite different in character from 
the original, such as that which pro- 
duced the naval orange, but an entire 
form never makes such changes. Or- 


on wood more than a vear 
old, are rare, yet the red- 
bud ‘icercis) does it and in the tropics 
this phenomenon, called cauliflory, is 
very common. The cocoa plant is a 
good illustration. Our gardens, also, 
[Concluded on page 23. | 
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THE DAHLIA. 
Dahlias That Won’t Bloom. il with a clay sub-soil will almost al- 


By J. K. ALEXANDER. 


(Written expressly for The Flower Grower. ] 


Dahlias that do not bloom give as 
little satisfaction as a house without 
paint or coffee without sugar, and 
most of us know what that last means. 
But the remedy is not so apparent. 

One sees a seemingly normal plant; 
that is, of the proper height, of good 
growth and in a good healthy condi- 
tion. In fact everything appears all 
right, but the one lamentable fact that 
the thing does not bloom. At least if 
it does, the blossoms are poor sickly 
looking specimens, lop-sided and small. 

Such a state of affairs has a tendency, 
putting it mildly, to discourage the 
continued efforts of the amateur Dahlia 
grower. He just naturally gets dis- 
gusted and decides emphatically and 
perhaps audibly, if he’s alone, to try 
something easier. 

Now what is the answer? Why does 
not an apparently healthy Dahlia plant 
bloom ? 

The reason will probably be found 
in one of three causes. course, I 
am taking several things for granted : 
that the root when planted was in good 
condition ; that the ground was prop- 
erly prepared; that weeds were kept 
out and cultivation attended to. These 
things we all know and perhaps a few 
practice. But outside of these elemen- 
tals there are three principal causes 
why Dahlias still refuse to bloom satis- 
factorily. 

1st. Lack of fertilizer at the time of 
budding. 

2nd. Planting in heavy soil witha 
clay sub-soil. 

3rd. Insects. 

Now, I am not contending that this 
is an exclusive list of troubles, but I 
do say that if my Dahlias were bloom- 
ing poorly, I should look for the cause 
in one or more of these three factors, 
and I should probably find it. 

Ist. It takes on the average about 
two months to bring a Dahlia into 
bloom. Now, what is the more or less 
common practice in fertilizing? At 
the time of planting, a handful or so of 
commercial fertilizer is thrown into the 
hill, and this amount is swpposed to 
supply the plant with food for three 
months or more. If the ground has 
been enriched with stable manure this 
works out and results are satisfactory, 
because the plant starts on the com- 
mercial fertilizer and finishes up on the 
stable manure. But if the ground is 
infertile, by the time the plant gets 
ready to bloom it has nothing to feed 
on; the available plant food has all 
gone into the making of the plant. To 
put it differently, if all the fertilizer is 
applied at the time of planting the re- 
sult will be some fine foliage and 
mighty few blooms. 

ways see that the plant has plenty 
to feed on at the time of budding. 

2nd. Planting Dahlias in a heavy 


ways result in an abundance of foliage 
and inferior flowers. This rich, black, 
heavy loam possesses a certain fasci- 
nation for the amateur horticulturalist, 
but if I want my Dahlias to bloom pro- 
fusely, and I have any choice in the 
matter, I pass it by. The plant itself 
will make a tall, rank, fine appearing 
piece of evergreen, but what we all 
want to see amidst the green is color. 

Always select for your Dahlias a 
well drained piece of ground with a 
light sandy loam. This doesnot mean 
that Dahlias will not do well in heavy 
soil, for they will; but if they do you 
will find such a piece of ground is ai- 
ways well drained with hard pan at 
least three feet below the surface. 

3rd. Suppose your plant has for 
weeks made a —_ growth ; good 
size, sturdy stalks, foliage glossy and 
green. The small buds appear, you 
pat yourself on the back and look for- 
ward with keen pleasure to that bou- 
quet for the front parlor ; but that time 
never arrives. On looking carefully at 
the buds you see some small black 
spots. Other buds have turned com- 
pletely black and dried upin their in- 
fancy. Still others have managed to 
struggle along to a sort of crippled 
maturity, the petals being spotted on 
one side of the bloom while on the 
other side there won’t be any petals at 
all, spotted or otherwise. It is ex- 
tremely irritating. Instead of patting 
yourself on the back you end by kick- 
ing yourself, or anything else handy. 

The cause of this is an insect, that 
we call around here the chintzbug. 
The damage is caused, not by eating, 
as is generally the case with bugs, but 
by sucking the plant juices. This pest 
gets in its work early, late bloomers 
generally escaping its ravages. 

I have found no completely satisfac- 
tory weapon for this pest, but spraying 
will hold it in check. Use any good 
insecticide that can be procured in 
powdered form, tobacco dust and pow- 
dered arsenate of lead, being perhaps, 
the best. Do not fail to apply early in 
the season. 

One thing more: Plant your Dahlias 
in the open, and if you are planting 
any quantity, run the rows north and 
south. If decoration around a build- 
ing is desired, choose the south side. 
Dahlias bloom best with plenty of 
evenly distributed sunlight. 


Rooting Dahlia Cuttings. 


Early in March I take the roots out 
of storage and bed them in sand or 
sandy loam on a greenhouse bench. 
After two or three weeks when the 
sprouts attain a length of 3 or 4 inches, 
I cut them off and root them in sand just 
as other soft wooded plants are propa- 
gated. The cutting should be cut just 
below a joint, the lower leaves trimmed 
off and the upper leaves cut back. As 
soon as the roots are formed the plants 
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are transferred to pots of soil and 
grown on until it is time to set them 
outdoors, say in June. 

W. A. ORTON. 
Note by the Editor — 

Not all of us have a greenhouse, but 
some have facilities which would an- 
swer the purpose of a greenhouse for 
the rooting of Dahlia cuttings. The 
pot grown cuttings are by Dahlia ex- 
perts considered the very best way of 
producing fine bloom. Those who have 
suitable conveniences would do well to 
try this instead of growing from the 
tubers as is ordinarily practiced. 


Gladioli for Forcing. 


The first planting of the large-bulbed 
varieties can now be done and do not 
omit a good number of that inex- 
pensive, but excellent scarlet variety, 
Brenchleyensis, in addition to America, 
Augusta and Mrs. F. King. For a good 
Memorial Day crop Gladioli should be 
planted now in benches. The market 
for these is usually good in April and 
May, and fairly good in June, and there 
is not much likelihood of spikes being 
wasted even though a good many of 
them flower before and after Memorial 
Day. Of course, so much depends on 
climatic conditions that it is not easy 
to hit the date just right with thiscrop. 
Do not use any fresh manure which will 
comein contact with the bulbs. If you 
have no old manure, try fine bone and 
pulverized sheep manure, incorporating 
this well with soil. Again, the bulbs 
do not flower at one time, which is 
generally an advantage. They do well 
in from fifty to fifty-five at night— 
Horticulture. _ 


GLADIOLUS—MONGOLIAN. 


[ Subject of illustration on front cover page. |} 


Originated by A. E. Kundred, Goshen, 
Indiana, and sent out to a few growers 
on trial in 1912. Entire stock purchased 
in 1913 by C. W. Brown, Ashland, Mass. 

Shown at Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society’s show and awarded a 
Certificate of Merit, August, 1913. In- 
troduced in 1914. 

Described by Cornell Trial Grounds 
as follows: Lemon yellow with dull 
Tyrian Rose pencilings and a small 
blotch, slight feathering of rose in seg- 
ments. A compact bloom of medium 
good substance. Five to seven blooms 
open at one time out of doors, and eight 
to twelve in water. Early to mid-sea- 
son, medium tall, erect, vigorous. 


Wood ‘Ashes. 


We have many questions about the vaiue 
of wood ashes. There is no doubt about the 
benefit from using a pure unleached ash. 
We doubt if any combination of lime, potash 
and phosphoric acid can be put together 
which will give as good results as equal parts 
2 ag elements in a pure ash.—Rural New 

orker. 


It is hoped that after our long period 
of low temperature that we will have 
an early and mildspring. A favorable 
spring is surely due us as compensa- 


tion for the spring of 1917. 
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[Written expressly for The Flower Grower. ] 





A Roseless Garden. 


By T. DABNEY MARSHALL, ( Mississippi.) 








Note by the Editor— 


In this article Mr. Marshall offers some suggestions for flower gardens which will prove especially 


useful to the person who is laying out an entirely new 


on the rose, but let the rose people speak up and 


roposition. His article is somewhat of a stricture 
end their favorite. The columns of THe FLoweR 


GROWEF are always open to reasonable expressions of opimion and helpful statements of facts. 


6¢ T’VE bought the lot next to mine,” 
I said to my friend. “It’s fifty 
by one hundred and fifty.” 

“What for?” he asked. “An invest- 
ment?” 

“No; to raise flowers.” 

“What kind of roses will you plant?” 
he asked, as if you could not have a 
garden without roses. 

“No kind,” I answered, irritably. “T 
said I wanted to raise flowers. I do 
not care for beetles and blights. Nei- 
ther do I care to open a boarding- 
house for bugs and bacteria. I donot 
wish to invest in vermine, aphine, in- 
sectine, nic-o-teen, nor Paris Green, 
nor arsenate of lead. I am planning 
a flower garden—not opening a drug 
store. 

“Besides, I wish flowers out in my 
garden from Washington’s birthday, 
late in February, until the first killing 
frost in November. During all that 
time I desire my garden to be a blaze 
of beauty, a tangle of perfume, the 
home and haunt of bees, birds and 
butterflies. I even hope that some 
blooms will lift pale, pleading faces 
to the icy skies of ember and 
some more daring will flash back the 
flare of January sunsets with hues as 
vivid as their own.” 

“How will you accomplish this with- 
out roses?”’ he stubbornly persisted. 

“TI couldn’t accomplish it with 
roses,” I persisted as mony ys 
“They don’t bloom in the open in Feb- 
ruary in this climate. No, even if the 
bugs and bacteria were considerate: 
enough te spare them.” 

“How will you do it, then?” he 


asked. 

“With bulbs, tubers, corms and 
rhizomes.” 

“With what?” he asked in amaze- 
ment. 3 

Ignoring the interruption, I contin- 
ued. “First, when bells are pealing 
forth the announcement of Washing- 
ton’s birthday, the old-fashioned single 
yellow Von Zion Narcissi shall blow 
with their any sey of gold a fanfare 
for the dancing feet of spring. Before 
their sheen is tarnished, the Six Wat- 
kin, that best of all daffodils for the 
South, shall inlay the earth with pati- 
nes like those with which the siars 
pave the skies, when the young-eyed 
cherubim sing for joy. They will just 
have passed their prime when the bi- 
color, Empress, almost as hardy as the 
Sir Watkin, will display her silver and 
gold. She will but lead the way for 
the triumphal entry of the Emperor, 
Glory of Leiden and Olympia. By 
this time the Poetaz and Leedsii sec- 
tions will begin to flower. The best 
of these are the Poetaz, Elvira and the 


Leedsii, Mrs. Langtry. 1 almost forgot 
to mention the Barrii picuous 
with golden trumpet edged with scar- 
let. It blooms along with the Em- 
press and must have been in Shakes- 
peare’s mind when he spoke of the daf- 
fodils that come ere the swallow dare 
and take the winds of March with 
beauty. These will carry us well on 
into April—giving more than a month 
of continuous bloom. During the last 
days of March and on until late in 
April we will have those most gor- 
gesus of all Spring flowers, the mag- 
nificent Darwin tulips. Where have 
you ever seen such rose-scarlets, crim- 
sons and salmons as are furnished by 
Mrs. Francombe Saunders, Gesneria 
Spatula Major, Clara Butt and Pico- 
tee? What if they don’t live from 
year to year? What if you should 
have tc plant them each season? They 
cost but irom one dollar and a quar- 
ter to one deilar and seventy-five cents 
a hundred. Think of getting a hun- 
dred blooms jike Pride of Haarlem for 
one dollar and a half! 

“Towards tine end of April and dur- 
ing the first week in May the English 
and Spanish Iris will be in flower. 
Dainty, delicate, graceful they wiil 
seem a hundred cut-door orchids. They 
will last until the Candidum and long- 
iflerum lilies lift their spires of green 
frora which golden-hearted bells of sil- 
ver shall pant forth a music ‘so deli- 
cate, soft and intense that it seems 
an odor with sense.” In the meantime, 
if the Fates are in any way propi- 
ticus, the Peonies will flower all the way 
from the first of May until the middle 
of June. They are, however, not 
adapted to the climate of Mississippi. 
It is too hot for them. Sometimes 
they bloom and sometimes they don’t, 
but oftenest they simply don’t. But 
when they do bloom! ay, have you 
ever seen a really fine clump of Fes- 
tiva Maxima, Jules Elie, Souvenir de 
l’ Exposition de Lille? If you have, 
then you have seen some flowers. 
Great balls of snow and rose and sul- 
phur sweeter than all the honies of 
Hybla. When you look on them, when 
you inhale their fragrance, when they 
literally enchant you, you will forget 
that there was ever such a thing in 
the world as a rose. I mean to have 
me some of the old-fashioned Offinalis, 
Rubra and Rosea, besides about a doz- 
en of the newer sorts, put forth by 
Kelway, Calot, Lemoine and the Amer- 
icans, Richardson and Brand. 

‘I shall also be guilty of the extrava- 
gence of separating myself from five 
hard earned simoleons and buy one of 
those gorgeous things which appear 
in Bertrand Farr’s catalogue under the 
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name of tree peonies. I am buying 
it for the benefit of my unborn grand- 
son. He may live to see it bloom. And, 
may-be, too, when, fifty years after my 
death, my wandering spirit .is permit- 
ted to visit again ‘the pale glimpses 
of the moon,’ I may see a great, gor- 
geous clump loaded with super-blooms 
like those made out of printers’ ink. 
But, seriously, between you and me 
and to go no further, I doubt it. For 
you will find it no lie, that the finest 
flowers do not grow in gardens of the 
loving amateur, nor in the green- 
houses of the great, but only in the 
catalogues of the seedsmen and florists. 
Turn a printer loose and he can beat 
a gardener every time. 

“But it will be in June that my gar- 
den shall be at its finest. For that is 
the season, in this section, of that 
most satisfactory, most reliable, most 
hardy, most beautiful and most gor- 
geous of all flowers, the Gladiolus, the 
undoubted King of the flower world. 
Can morning skies display such splen- 
dours as are tl.eirs? Can the cunning 
hands of chemist discover such hues 
as glitter on their petals? Scarlet and 
crimson, rose and salmon, violet and 
mauve, purple and pearl has the Lord 
given them, and theirs also are the 
luster and the sheen of sea shells and 
coral. First in the long procession of 
beauty will be Pink Beauty and then 
Halley and Lily Lehmann and Baron 
Hulot and iater America and Mrs. 
Francis King and a hundred others, 
each more beautiful than the other. 

“I shall have masses and masses and 
masses of that most superb of them 
all, Mrs. Frank Pendleton. 1 have al- 
ready grown them five feet tall in my 
old garden under poor conditions and 
I believe I shall be able in my new 
garden to coax them up to six feet, 
with a dozen blooms open at one time 
on a stalk. When they come into 
flower and you ride out to see them, 
you will think you are not looking up- 
on mere earthly blossoms, but will im- 
agine that old St. Peter, in a moment 
of forgetfulness, must have left open 
the gates of paradise and you see a 
host of heavenly butterflies that, es- 
caping the eager pursuit of the young 
cherubs, have taken refuge in my gar- 
den and enchanted. lingered there in 
its golden airs. War shall flash his 
flag of flame, Peace unfurl her banner 
of snow. Clad in purple the Baron 
Hulot shall walk beside Lily Lehmann 
robed in silver. Primuiinus hybrids 
shall mingle their grace of form and 
delicacy of color with the too sturdy 
and almost too gorgeous varieties that 
Mr. Kunderd has evolved. Of course, 
I would like to have Mrs. Dir. Norton, 
Madame Mounet Sully or even one of 
Richard Diener’s thousand dollar 
corms, just as I would like to have 
Koor-in-Noors and pigeon-blooded ru- 
bies. But if I bought these it would 
take so much money that I would 
have to go without eating for a year, 
and I do not wish to commit suicide 
by starvation. It is too lingering and 
disfiguring a death. Besides, 1 am so 
much in love with life that I would not 
die for a dozen Mrs. Pr. Nortons. Why 

[Concluded on page 23. | 
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MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS 





[Writen excpresily for The Flower Grewer, ] 
MOTHER WEST’S DOVE. 
[Landscape Gardener.]} 


Y NAME IS DONALD WEST and 
I live “somewhere” in Ohio. Our 
immediate family consists of 
mother, two sons and myself. - We are 
all nurserymen. The boys perform 
the manual labor and I, being a dove, 
superintend them and mother looks 
after us all. I belong to her and she 
is very proud of me. She says I am of 
the specie spoken of as the Ring Dove. 
I don’t feel quite sure about it because 
the ring is missing on me, but some 
people call me the sacred dove which 
pleases me. Mother and I are very 
dear to each other, having lived to- 
gether ever since I came into this world, 
and it was nearly thirty-five years ago 
that I pipped my shell down in Vander- 
bilt, Pa. I feel somewhat aristocratic 
being raised in a town of that name 
and think it should entitle me to en- 
trance and good standing in the most 
exclusive circles. But I don’t care 
much for society, I am very much a 
home bird and interested in our busi- 
ness, which I enjoy because it is both 
practical and beautiful. 

We do quite a bit of regular farming 
which helps out our “Sammies” but 
about fifteen years ago we began grow- 
ing standard fruits and fruit plants. 
We did our own propagating; the 
standard fruits by the method of bud- 
ding (which is quite an art and very 
interesting. I'll tell you all about it 
some day) and the smail fruits by cut- 
ting and layerage, and soon grew a 
fine stock. It was not long, however, 
until we realized the great field in 
“Landscaping.” I made the discovery, 
for one day I went for an unusually 
long flight. I circled over the country 
taking bird’s-eye views of many in- 
teresting things. I was gone so long 
that they thought I was lost or a cat 
had eaten me, (every one blames the 
cat when a bird is missing, but I’m 
much more afraid of a hawk) and when 
I arrived home, Mother was in tears. 
I was tired and hungry and puffed up 
with importance and exclaimed: “It’s 
just like a woman to make a fuss! 
Where’s my supper?” And after sup- 
per I winked to the boys to come to the 
office, and I flew upon the desk and 
spread my feet apart and stuck out my 
wings so they looked like a man’s 
elbows when he has his thumbs in the 
armholes of his vest, and addressing 
the older one, I said, “See here, Bill,” 
(Mother calls him Willie, and other 
people say William, but he is such a 
genial, big hearted fellow, and I wanted 
to make it so impressive, I just had to 
say Bill) “that bunch of homes over 
there that you call a city, looks like < 
settlement of cliff dwellers.” William 
looked amazed, and said: ‘ What’s 
the matter with you, Donald? Explain 
yourself.” And then I told him all 
about my trip and how I had taken it 


entirely in the interests of our business. 
And how I had observed that, although 
the buildings were very good, and 
lawns well clipped, there was a lack of 
shrubbery, and vines and no ever- 
greens to speak of. I pointed out the 
necessity of such plantings to relieve 
the bareness and give the places a 
homey look, and he replied, “I believe 
you are right, Donald, and we will be- 
gin right now to make a study of their 
needs.” So here we are, full fiedged 
Nurserymen and Landscape Gardeners. 
I have always worked right along with 
the boys, often making valuable sug- 
gestions—which they always heed—so 
I can plan and lay out grounds as well 
as they. 

I took a flight quite recently to have 
a look at things in winter time and 
came home almost discouraged with 
people in general. Mother Nature first 
had the winter landscape beautifully 
dotted with various shades of green, but 
all that had been destroyed and not re- 
planted, and now there is such a same- 
ness white and gray, white and gray 
everywhere. I wonder if people ever 
will wake up to the value of ever- 
greens. This educating the public 
makes our work very heavy. 

There is one thing that I especially 
like to see, and that is a row of shrub- 
bery as the boundary line, side and 
back of the back yard. Of course your 
back yard’is well kept but your neigh- 
bor’s barn may be almost on the line and 
he stands his ladders up against it and 
throws his empty cans back of it where 
he cannot see them and forgets that 
they are very conspicuous from your 
place. I know of a case like that and 
I said: “Why don’t you plant lilacs 
and other tall growing shrubs there 
and hide that rubbish?” And while 
they were doing it the neighbor be- 
came interested and soon there were 
two rows of shrubbery dividing those 
back yards. 

There are so many beautiful vines, 
trees, shrubs, plants and bulbs that 
blend so harmoniously. We use Pe- 
onies to good effect and lately have 
found that Gladioli are wonderful 
brighteners for dark corners. The 
work of even small plantings should 
be entrusted to one who has made a 
study of this particular branch and has 
the knowledge and ability to combine 
and blend them so as to get the most 
out of what he has to work with. Re- 
member that I, Donald, am at your 


service. 
Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 


War-time Prohibition. 
Editor Florists’ Exchange : 


In two of the trade papers there ap- 
peared, a week or two ago, reference 
to meetings, parties or dinners of flor- 
ists or plantsmen at which wine or 
liquors were strongly in evidence. As 


a woman in favor of war-time prohibi- 
tion, and one deeply interested in the 
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welfare of the horticultural profession, 
it occurs to me to ask this question: 
“Why should these men show anxiety 
concerning present business conditions 
when they do not hesitate in times like 
these to spend freely upon non-essen- 
tials, such as alcoholic drinks?” There 
is an inconsistency here which might 
be explained. 

I should like to suggest, for the con- 
sideration of Mr. Young and those in 
charge of the New York Flower Show 
in March next, the abolition of the 
apartment on the right-hand entrance 
of the Grand Central Palace where, 
during past shows, it was only too evi- 
dent that drinking was going on. Such 
a place has no connection with the 
delightful sights on the upper floors, 
and is nothing short of an abomina- 
tion next to a flower show. Nothing 
could more surely offend the generai 
public this year than the presence of a 
feature of this type ina place of the 
kind. I have often thought of these 
things but have only now found cour- 
age to express my opinion. May this 
be taken in good part. 


Mrs. FRANCIS KING. 


The Hardy Phioxes. 


The Phloxes are one of the most use- 
ful hardy plants we have, and for late 
summer and autumn blooming they 
are indispensable. Their wide range 
of intensely brilliant colors includes 
almost every shade but yellow, in the 
most varied and striking combinations 
imaginable. 

No flower has beer more wond 
improved of late years, and the im- 
mense size and perfect form of some of 
the new varieties will be a revelation 
to those who have heretofore seen only 
the old-fashioned kinds. Phloxes are 
effective either as single specimens, 
small groups or large beds on the lawn. 
They produce a beautiful and har- 
monious contrast when massed against 
a background of shrubbery. 

Phloxes require a rich soil to pro- 
duce the best effect, as they are gross 
feeders. They like plenty of moisture, 
and in dry seasons should be plenti- 
fully supplied with water. nlike 
most flowers, they will thrive in partial 
shade, where the colors are brighter 
and endure longer than in the open 
sunlight. Their natural season of 
bloom is July, August and the first of 
September, but by pinching out the 
tops of part of the plants before buds 
have formed they will bloom much 
later, and form many branches. 


W. E. FRYER. 


One of our correspondents calls at- 
tention to the fact that Mr. Stalnaker 
in his article in the January issue 
speaks of dropping freshly dug bulbs 
into a bag and tying it up. Mr. Stal- 
naker was not giving directions for 
digging bulbs especially, but speaking 
more of labor saving devices. It is, 
we believe, well enough understood 
that Gladiolus corms should not be 
packed tightly nor stored in large bulk 
until they have had a chance to dry 
out or cure. 
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Screens for Peonies. 
{From Horticulture, Boston. ] 


The varieties of Peonies desirable 
in a small garden need screens for 
several reasons: 

First. At blossom time the atmos- 
phere is in a disturbed condition, violent 
rains are common and hail not infre- 
quent. Either ruin the flowers. Rain 
makes them so heavy the stems fail to 


port them, and browns the petals. . 


su 

After a violent storm the Peony gar- 
den is a heart-breaking scene, unless 
screened. 





lifted for the occasion. Surely the king 
wf flowers is worthy of as much care 
us Azaleas or Chrysanthemums. Usu- 
ally the mistress of the house decides 
upon the arrangement of the house 
garden. If she considers screens dis- 
figuring, then plant a little Peony gar- 
dlen in the forest, especially for screened 
Peonies, as shown in the illustration. 
The plants in the middle foreground 
are Duff and Therese received from 
Shaylor in the fall of 1915. They show 
what to expect of well-grown roots 
he second summer. The size can be 
seen from the framework of the screens 
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tops of the uprights, to which they are 
fastened by screws to admit of quick 
erecting or removal. Where storage 
space is available, the whole roof frame 
with its attached sockets should be 
kept as one piece when removed, and 
if they are stacked one above the other, 
fifty occupy but littie floor space. 

The roof covering is made of cotton 
driliing dyed of suitable tints to more 
or less exclude the actinic rays of the 
sun. At each corner is a grommet. 
To fasten the cover in place on the 
frame, cords are passed through the 
grommets and the eyes on the ends of 
the rafters, and tied. To ensure driv- 
ing the uprights in the correct posi- 
tions to receive the roof sockets, a 
form of wood in two pieces is laid on 
the ground, which has a guide slit at 

each corner, into which the 








SCREENS FOR PEONIES. 


Second, All the most lovely light 
varieties fade quickly, many before 
they are fully open if the sun is bright. 
To preserve these delicate tints, Peonies 
are usually cut as buds at evening, 
kept over night in a cool, dark place 
and placed in the vases in the morning. 
This is the correct way to treat them 
unless they are grown under screens, 
but they never come to their full beauty 
in this way, because they have no 
nourishment beside water. The finest 
blooms can only be obtained by matur- 
ing on the plant. Moreover, though 
cut flowers are decorative, the true 
gardener gets his pleasure from well- 
grown plants with perfect flowers. 
Peony shows will never be artistic un- 
til the plants for exhibition are grown 
in large tubs sunk in the ground and 


The uprights are four feet above the 
ground, and about three feet apart. 
The screen represented consists of 
an iron frame and a cloth cover. A 
frame has four uprights of cylindrical 
iron, one-half inch in diameter, five 
feet long for the majority of Peonies, 
six feet for the tall growers. The roof 
has four rafters of cylindrical gal- 
vanized iron, one-quarter of an inch in 
diameter, three feet three inches long 
for the smaller plants, four feet six 
inches for the wide spreading varieties. 
The four rafters are held together at 
the apex of the roof by a cross-shaped 
bronze casting isto which they are 
screwed. Each at its outer end is 
screwed into a bronze-eye. They are 
attached to the uprights by bronze 
castings made hollow to receive the 


end of an upright is inserted 
and driven a foot into the 
grourid with a wooden mal- 
let. This sounds compli- 
cated but only six minutes 
are required for the com- 
plete erection of a screen. 
As the Peony shows always 
make new converts to 
Peony culture, it is a suit- 
able time to call the atten- 
tion of those contemplating 
planting this fall, to the im- 
portance of screens, that 
they may be made during 
the leisure hours of winter. 
WILLIAM ROLLINS. 


Peonies from Seed. 


Comparatively few of our 
finest named varieties of 
Peonies ever produce any 
seeds in the U. S. I have 
grown Peony Officinalis 
Rubra for more than sixty 
years, but never could find 
a seed. Some others seed 

retty freely. All single 
Poses as far as I know, 
produce seed freely. The 
seed, if planted as soon as 
ripe before the shell hard- 
ens, will nearly always 
grow the following spring. 
A single Peony bloom five or 
six inches in diameter of 
gorgeous color is a flower not to be de- 
spised. Watching seedlings of Peonies, 
Gladioli or other choice plants develop 
is interesting. E. 


One day last fall the Editor was 
fortunate enough to be abil to cut per- 
fect spikes of both Badenia and Mrs. 
Dr. Norton Gliadioli, and these were 
displayed in a vase together. Anyone 
who has doubt about the beauty of 
either of these varieties should have 
seen these two in contrast. They are, 
of course, totally dissimilar, but yet 
the effect was the more striking. Ba- 
denia, as we all know, is almost out of 
the question on account of its being so 
subject to disease, but it is surely a 
fine thing when well grown. Mrs. 
Dr. Norton is so new that but few of us 
have seen it, but as it is a rapid in- 
creaser we expect to see much more of 
it in future. 
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Patriotism, Pigs and Posies. 


It must be admitted that the subject chosen is a rather 
unusual combination, and it may need some explanation. 
Everybody knows what patriotism is, and in these war 
times especially it should stand first in the thoughts of 
every citizen. Likewise everybody knows what a pig is, 
and while possibly not everyone is equally familiar with the 
word posies, surely the older ones and especially the old- 
fashioned ones, know well enough what posies are. The 
word is not in very common use at the present time, but 
posies is the homely word which was used for all kinds of 
flowers in years gone by. 

Pork, we are told, is one of the chief elements necessary 
to insure the winning of the present war, so the relation 
between patriotism and pigs is easily understood. It may 
be a far cry from pigs to posies, and we are not going to 
try and prove any great bearing of one on the other, but 
rather suggest that people who raise flowers may easily add 
swine to their activities, and in that way prove their pa- 
triotism in a practical way. 

Mr. Hoover, our food administrator, says: “We need a 
‘keep a pig’ movement in this country—and a properly 
cared for pig is no more insanitary than a dog.” Of course 
it is not possible that every flower grower can raise a pig, 
but we believe we are safe in assuming that fully half the 
people who grow flowers either commercially or for pleas- 
ure are so situated that they could raise swine, some of 
them not simply one pig but a plurality of them. 

Further we want to suggest that the raising of pigs is a 
natural adjunct of gardening, not especially flower garden- 
ing, but all kinds of gardening, both vegetables and flowers. 
The natural waste from a vegetable garden can be fed to 
swine and turned into a profit, and in these war times every 
little thing should be saved and how better can garden 
wastes be saved than by the pig route? 

We have still another argument in favor of combining 
the raising of swine with flowers. Who would attempt to 
grow flowers without a liberal supply of suitable fertilizer, 
and where is there a more suitable fertilizer than pig 
manure? Those who dig in the soil and are actually in 
contact with flower growing will not, we trust, be shocked 
by this plain statement of fact. The opinion of those who 
are so superficially interested in the subject that they have 
not dug in the soil, and thus come in direct contact with 
the subject, is not worthy of consideration. 
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It is admitted that flower growing is a “non-essential 
pursuit” but flower growers need not neglect their favorite 
work because of war times. Instead of curtailing their 
flower growing they should simply add to their activities 
the raising of swine. If this war continues for a year or 
two yet, the “non-essentials” must be curtailed or elimi- 
nated, and flower growers to justify their existence as such, 
should balance their activities by the production of some 
product essential to the maintenance of the world. Mr. 
Hoover says that the three most important things necessary 
to win the war are swine, ships and wheat ; and please note 
that he places swine first. 

How can flower growers or any one else suitably located 
help win the war any better than to start in the swine busi- 
ness? Now, we must admit right here that there is a per- 
sonal interest in this subject from the fact that the editor is 
engaged in the raising of pigs as a side line. Flower grow- 
ers, try it yourself and see if you do not like swine. There 
are human traits about them that are altogether likeable 
and remember that a patriotic purpose is being served with 
every pig that you raise. Let us say nothing about the pos- 
sible profit, but you need not infer but what there will be a 
good profit if you use as good judgment in the handling of 
swine as is necessary in the success of any other business 
enterprise. 

It is but a little over two years since we became in- 
terested in this subject and we now have upwards of one 
hundred head of swine, big and little. To brag a little (and 
who does not like to tell of his own sticcesses) we had seven 
young sows farrow last fall- with their first litters and they 
had fifty-seven pigs or one better than eight pigs each and 
these sows have raised to weaning age more than an aver- 
age of seven pigs each. 

What breed should you raise? Any breed that looks 
good to you is the right breed and whether the swine you 
raise are pedigreed or mongrels, they will appeal to your 
affection as well as to your financial interest and patriotism. 
Subscribe for a good swine paper at once and study up the 
subject and arrange in the spring to buy and raise at least 
one pig. 

MADISON COOPER. 





Where Do New Varieties of 
Potatoes Come From ? 


Those of you who have read J. G. Holland’s beautiful 
poem, “Bitter Sweet,” will remember David’s little dis- 
course on “Compensation,” in his conversation ‘with his 
sister in .ne cellar. When he comes to the potato bin he 
discourses of the merits of the “Carter” potato, winding up 
with the quotation: “Small potatoes and few in the hill.” I 
remember when that was thought to be almost the only 
really fine, mealy potato, but it was just as David said about 
its yield. At that time we had the Neshannocks, fine but 
with a purple tint and rotting very badly. Then along came 
the Dover, a red, mealy potato but boiling to pieces. The 
Jenny Lind was an enormous kind but no good for the table. 
Then there were the Peach Blow and other sorts, most of 
which are gone forever, “run out.” How isthis? There 
is a theory that all potatoes are but parts of the original 
seedling and that though a potato planted this year may 
seem to be only five months old, it is really as old as the 
time when the original seed was planted. However this 
may be, it is certain that varieties do often run out. Some 


years after the time I referred to there appeared a variety 
called, I think, the Garnet Chili, which I think was obtained 
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from South American seed, that being the home of the 
original: potato. I am not well informed as to the details 
but have an impression that many of our new potatoes 
originated about that time and from thai source. 

Potatoes do not sport to any extent and if they did the 
sports would be as old as the original; so new varieties 
must be got by sowing seeds. Where shall we get seed? 
Years ago “ potato balls” were so common that boys used 
to amuse themselves by putting them on sharp sticks and 
throwing them at each other. Lately, though potatoes blos- 
som freely, potato balls are seldom seer and probably nine 
out of ten who might read this never saw one. I have looked 
at some of the blossoms but did not find any developed 
stamens, bearing pollen, and that may be a reason why they 
do not seed. The primary reason for whatever defect there 
may be in the flowers is probably that the Early Ohio and 
other now popular varieties are already beginning to “run 
out.” An article has been going the rounds of the magazines 
that there is a standing offer of $25 for potato balls. This is 
not true but started from the statement that Prof. Gully at 
the Agricultural College at Storrs, Conn., in a lecture de- 
livered some 14 years’ ago, offered to give $25 for a potato 
ball, fully developed, grown in Connecticut. The hearer 
thought he could get them at once but has never found 
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them yet. However, though potato balls are rare and surely 
vanishing, they are-still produced in some parts of the 
country and one seedsman is obtaining them in considerable 
quantities and offering them for sale. The writer does 
not know where he got his start but makes a guess that 
some Peruvian stock may have been used. It seems prob- 
able that new varieties obtained from these hybridized 
seeds (every seedling is theoretically a separate variety) will 
themselves bear potato balls. It takes about three years 
for the seedlings to become fully matured but good, large 
potatoes are sometimes produced the first season and a 
great number from one seed. It will certainly be very in- 
teresting and some valuable new kinds may be obtained. 
Geo. S. WOODRUFF. 


The unusually cold weather experienced during the pres- 
ent winter has resulted in the complete loss of the Gladiolus 
stock of one commerical grower that we know of. Wetrust 
that others have not been seriously damaged. 

We would suggest that a thermometer should always be 
used in storage cellars. Don’t depend on anything else but 
a thermometer and be sure that you get one that reads cor- 
rectly. When the weather is severe, watch the thermom- 
eter, and apply artificial heat if necessary. 








The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings. 











Haven’t you ever wished you had a 


-beak like a chicken and a chicken’s 


ability to use it rapidly when engaged 
in the tedious work of picking up 


bulblets ? ee, BEE CS 





One runs across amusing things oc- 
casionally in books that have serious 
intent. In his book, “Popular Garden 
Flowers,” Mr. Walter P. Wright directs 
that Gladiolus corms be planted “about 
a foot apart.” What a vast acreage 
the English commercial grower would 
—_ were he compelled to “go by the 





Profanity doesn’t help matters one 
bit when, after you have emptied a 
tray of bulbs, you discover that you 
emptied them into the wrong lot be- 
cause you looked at the label after, in- 
stead of before, you dumped them. 





The differences of opinion and result- 
ant controversies over the proper pro- 
nunciation of the word “Gladiolus” 
has somewhat confused the general 
public, so that many of our friends 
venture their pronunciation with fear 
and trembling, but the Philosopher is 
always considerate, and never embar- 
rasses by offering any correction if the 
friend’s pronunciation differs from his 
own. Some rather amusing ways re- 
sult from the tongue-twistings that 
many ee when endeavoring to 
be correct. veral of my friends in- 
variably pronounce it “Glad-ch-lia,” 
and once in a while someone goes one 
worse with “ Glad-doil-ya.” 





Coming up street one evening with 


a big basket of cut blooms! was ac- 
costed by a group of children at play 
with: “ Hey, mister, give us a lily,” 
and a friend to whom I[ had sent a box 
of cut Gladioli acknowledged its receipt 
later with a polite note thanking me 
ee the “ beautiful orchids” I had sent 
er. 





As I was bringing in a large bunch 
of cut Gladioli one evening, a little 
Italian boy, standing at the bottom of 
a stairway called out, “ Mister, won’t 
you give me a flower ?”” When I handed 
him one he ran up stairs in great glee 
to give it to his mother. A few days 
later in passing the place I observed a 
wreath of flowers on the door, and when 
I read my evening paper that night I 
learned that the little Italian boy had 
been run over in the street by a heavy 
truck and killed. Was I glad that I 
had given the little fellow the flower? 
I would have been sorry if I had not. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 


The Future of Flower 
Gardening in America. 


By Davip Burpee, before the National Association 
of Gardeners at Chicago. 


There are two important phases to 
the development of flower gardening 
which I want toemphasize. We might 
call them the practical and the popu- 
lar. By the practical side of garden- 
ing I mean the development of actual 
gardening itself —the science and the art 
of gardening, not only the improvement 
in methods of culture, but also the de- 
velopment of new and improved types 
of fiowers and ornamental plants. The 
development of the art of flower gar- 
dening through the ages past has fol- 
lowed closely the development of the 
human race itself. As mankind has 
become more civilized and more re- 


fined, as we have gotten away more 
and more from the caveman stage, the 
zsthetic side of our nature has de- 
veloped and our spirit has cried out 
more and more for that which is beau- 
tiful. It is this ever increasing desire 
for the delicate beauty expressed only 
by flowers that has justified and has 
even compelled the development of 
flower gardening to its present stage. 

I believe, therefore, that the popular 
side of flower gardening is more im- 
portant than the practical—the desire 
for the beautiful is more fundamental 
than the means by which we may ob- 
tain it. It would be ridiculous to sup- 
puse that progress could be made in 
any line of endeavor without first 
having kindled the fire of desire. 

In years past great mystery sur- 
rounded the work of the professional 
gardener. He had gotten his experi- 
ence through long years of hard knocks 
and he was loath to tell the amateur 
the whys and wherefores of his art. 
The practical side of flower gardening 
was left almost entirely in the hands 
of the professionals. But as the de- 
sire on the part of the amateur became 
greater and greater, he began to delve 
more and more into the mysteries of 
flower gardening. Some professionals 
seemed to think that this would work 
a hardship on them, but in reality it 
has broadened the field for their pro- 
fession. 

This general tendency towards the 
growing of flowers should be encour- 
aged by all. It is merely the expres- 
sion of a great desire on the part of the 
human race which must be met and 
it grows stronger year by year. It is 
like a snowball that starts to roll at the 
top of the hill and grows greater the 
further it rolls. There is a cumulative 
effect. The more we grow flowers the 
more demand there will be for flowers 
and the more demand there will be 

(Concluded on page 24.) 
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Cornell Bulletin on Gladiolus Corm Diseases 


REVIEWED By S. E. SPENCER. 








[Written expressly for The Flower Grower. ] 

Several years ago at the request of 
Mr. Arthur Cowee, the New York 
Legislature appropriated a special fund 
of two thousand dollars and placed it 
at the disposal of the department of 
plant —-?e of Cornell University 
Agricultural Experiment Station for 
the purpose of investigating Gladiolus 
diseases, and last September bulletin, 
380, was issued entitled “The Hard 
Rot Disease of Gladiolus.” 

In this pamphlet of about 30 pages, 
Mr. L. M. Massey tells the story of a 
long series of experiments conducted 
first at the University and later during 
the summer at Meadowvale Farm, 
Berlin, N. Y., for the purpose of dis- 
covering the cause of the disease and 
if possible finding a way to control and 
cure it. 

For some years, owing to the im- 
portation of diseased stock and the 
sale and exchange of bulbs among 
growers, the hard rot disease had been 
spreading until the loss was _ in the 
aggregate very large, in some individ- 
ual cases running as high as 25 to 50 
per cent. Many of the remaining corms 
while apparently sound and healthy 
were slightly diseased and if planted 
reproduced only weak, undersized and 
diseased stock. 

Several prominent students of fungus 
diseases had been consulted but were 
unable to explain the cause or suggest 
a remedy. 

Some growers advised treating the 
bulbs with solutions of various kinds; 
some used lime or sulphur at planting 
time, but because they had no accurate 
knowledge of the nature of the disease 
and the method of infection and did 
not use accurate and scientific methods 
in making experiments, all efforts were 
useless and the disease continued to 
spread. 

The first important fact established 
by Mr. Massey is that a leaf blight 
which sometimes develops on the 
foliage of seedlings and bulblet stock 
is one stage of the hard rot.disease. This 
blight which rarely appears on the 
—— of large bulbs, is indicated by 
small dark spots which pce d spread 
till they form rings of reddish brown 
or almost black, with light gray cen- 
ters. Later on these centers may drop 
out producing a “shot hole appear- 
ance.” [This should not be mistaken 
for a similar leaf blight which affects 
large plants, and is caused by the bite 
of the tarnished plant bug. The re- 
sulting discoloration is dark in the 
center with a light colored ring. It is 
not a disease but is injurious to the 
bulb in proportion to the amount of 
leaf surface destroyed.] 

“The hard rot disease of the Gladi- 
olus is caused by the fungus pathogene 
Septeria Gladioli Passer. Passerini col- 
lected specimens of the leaf stage of 
the disease near Parma, Italy, in June, 
1874.” Mr. Massey has proved that 
spores from diseased foliage will in- 
fect bulbs, but it is also proven that 


these leaf spores are not necessary for 
the development of hard rot. “The 
fungus does not grow directly from 
the old corm into the new one.” Where 
the leaf stage is not present, the nor- 
mal progress of the organism is from 
the black diseased spot on the bulb 
into the soil and then back into any 
near by corm. When a diseased corm 
is planted in the spring, moisture and 
warmth stimulate the growth of the 
fungus and small geo or spores are 
pushed out into the soil where they 
may remain alive for at least four 
years. The new corm growing out of 
this diseased one may escape and de- 
velop a healthy plant, but the chances 
are three in four that it will be attacked 
by one or more of the young and 
sprightly Septorias, and 25 to 50 per 
cent of the bulbs grown in the next 
four years in soil so infected will also 
be attacked. 

When these corms are dug in the 
fall they may not show any outward 
signs of disease but if the husk is 
en off we may find one or more 
dark watery spots usually on the lower 
half. If the bulbs are cured well and 
conditions are not favorable to the de- 
velopment of the disease these spots 
will dry up, a callous will form around 
them and the black portion may be 
picked out. 

But it frequently happens that the 
disease develops rapidly while inthe 
ground and after digging, so that when 
we clean and sort the corms it is easy 
to pick out some that are badly af- 
fected. These should be burned at 
once. 

Other corms, as mentioned above, 
may have under the husk small dark 
spots where Septoria has found a 
home and is growing in the cellular 
tissue. Under favorable conditions the 
brown spots increase in size, the center 
becomes hard and black and if numer- 
ous enough the lesions run together 
till by spring a considerable part and 
perhaps all the body of the corm is 
dry, hard and dead. This condition 
can always be detected by the looseness 
of the husk. But in case the lesions 
are few and small there may be nothing 
to indicate disease unless the husk is 
stripped off and the corm is likely to 
be planted the following spring and 
the process of growth and soil infection 
is repeated. 

Now the important question arises, 
how can this troublesome disease be 
controlled and cured? Mr. Massey has 
proved by a long series of experiments 
that healthy corms may be planted 
year after year in soil free from infec- 
tion and remain perfectly healthy; 
and healthy corms planted where dis- 
eased corms have been grown will pro- 
duce a large per cent of diseased bulbs. 

No treatment has been discovered 
which will prevent infection or kill the 
organism in the diseased tissue without 
injury to the corm. Formalin and cor- 
rosive sublimate in solution, formalde- 


hyde gas, hot water and hot air have 
all been tried without success. 

Various chemicais, lime, sulphur, 
acid phosphate and soot have been ap- 
plied at planting without benefit. 

Diseased corms and foliage, roots 
and rubbish from a crop that is in any 
way infected should be either burned 
or composted and used at some dis- 
tance from the Gladiolus field. Leaf 
blight in seedling and bulblet stock 
may be controlled by spraying with 
bordeaux mixture to which has been 
added a small quantity of resin and 
sal soda crystals dissolved in water to 
cause the spray to stick to the foliage. 

All growers should continue experi- 
ments along this line until some chemi- 
cal or special treatment is discovered 
which will prove to be a sure and safe 
remedy. 

Mr. Massey concludes that “ Select- 
ing healthy corms and growing them in 
soil free of pathogenes is the only 
means known that will give an abso- 
lutely healthy crop.” 

To growers with a limited acreage 
he suggests the selection of as many 
healthy corms as possible, planting 
them in clean soil. The second year 
add more healthy stock and so gradu- 
ally work away from diseased stock 
and infected fields. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to the 
State of New York and its Agricultural 
Experiment Station for the generous 
way in which they provided for this 
investigation; to Mr. Massey and his 
co-workers, Prof. Whetzel, Dr. Red- 
dick and others, for the thoroughness 
with which they worked out every de- 
tail; and to Mr. Arthur Cowee who 
first suggested the appropriation and 
then gave the use of fields for exten- 
sive plantings and his studio for use as 
a laboratory. 

Note by the Editor— 

Mr. Spencer has promised us in ad- 
dition to his careful review of the Cor- 
nell Bulletin above referred to, that he 
will also review Cornell Bulletins Nos. 
9, 10 and 11, Gladiolus Studies Nos. I, II 
and III, by A. C. Beal and Alfred’ C. 
Hottes. The idea is to put the infor- 
mation in condensed form so that those 
who have not the bulletins available, 
may at least get a summary of the in- 
formation in the form of Mr. Spencer’s 
outline or review. 








A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind., will 
make an attractive _ offer for the 
best display of the Kunderd varieties 
of Gladioli at the next flower show of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety next summer as follows: 

For the largest and best collection of the 
Kunderd varieties of Gladioli: First prize, a 
Gold Medal. Second prize, 100 corms of the 
variety, Mrs. Frank Pendleton. Third prize, 
50 corms of the same variety. Fourth prize, 
25 corms of the same variety. Second largest 
collection may secure first award if quality 
of bloom justifies it. 
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WAYSIDE RAMBLINGS 








DOUBLE GLADIOLI. 


Noting in a flower magazine recently 
a request for information as to Gladi- 
oli having double blooms, or a tendency 
to develop double flowers, perhaps the 
readers of THE FLOWER GROWER will 
be interested in two instances coming 
under my observation : 

At one time I bought a bulb of Szd- 
phur King which bloomed and multi- 

plied. On a the second year 
ft blossom: again and produced a 
bloom tending toward dualness. The 
first blooms to open were double and 
so on up for two-thirds of the length 
of the flower stalk. If one could im- 
agine a perfectly formed Gladiolus, 
but like a narcissus, with a collar at the 
throat like the tube of a narcissus, an 
inch in height, which showed itself 
prominently, one could get an idea of 
what this bloom was like. I saved the 
bulb and replanted it in 1917, but this 
year it did not bloom, but owing to 
improper marking I do not know which 
that bulb is, among those stored away 
for 1918 planting. 

Another bulb was of a variety of 
which I do not know the name, as it 
was not a named sort. It was in color 
a vivid pink, on the red cast. This 
produced a stalk in 1917, only one blos- 
som of which came double. This 
flower consisted of ten petals, divided 
into two rows, five in the bottom row, 
five in the top row. The bottom row 
produced three petals at the top and 
two at the bottom and the other one 
was arranged two at the top, three at 
the bottom. Despite the curious growth 
of this double flower, both flowers were 
of great beauty and perfection of form. 
The bloom was a large one. 

If either of these bulbs should throw 
double blooms in 1918, I shall try to 
make a further report on them. 


ESTELLE M. GILBERT. 





FOR BETTER CATALOGUE DESCRIPTION— 
SCHWABEN AND LILY LEHMANN. 


Experience is the onc thing we are 
forced to rely on and all the growers 
combine, it seems to\me, in forcing us 
back upon our own efforts and obser- 
vations. Here is a fine new variety— 

nd illustration and description. 

ut the question still is and remains: 
Is this what I really want? The only 
real answer is: Try it and see. Nearly 
all catalog listings omit the things we 
simply ought to know to tell what a 
variety really is. They tell only the 
color, sometimes the height, or one 
other point. But we must know much 
more—the color, of course; the size of 
the flower also and its shape; the 
number open at one time on the spike; 
the height of the spike ; its sturdiness 
or ability to stand erect in the hot sun 
during its tender stage; the earliness 
or lateness of bloom, etc., etc. Some 
day our catalogs will note most of these 
essential points. The orthodox way at 
present to my mind is not at all suffi- 


cient. Now, when I get a new variety, 
I am largely in the dark whether it 
will prove what I want or not. 

Once in a while a happy surprise re- 
sults. The new acquisition goes far 
beyond e — When I planted 
my first Schwaben I did not realize 
what was in store for me. Up they 
came, fine and strong, and they grew 
stronger all the time. The bloom was 
exquisite, just what I wanted in creamy 
yellow. When I harvested the corms 
they were simply immense. And the 
second year these corms brought spikes 
full:; 5 feet high, nearly all two spikes 
to the corm; the cormels were a riot 
of sturdy foliage, and many bloomed. 
Many a visitor I took out to see those 
Schwabens, for it was a sight good for 
the eyes. Their thrifty, stalwart growth 
was like a tonic to any dispirited mind. 
I had Lily Lehmann alongside of Schwa- 
ben the first year, but the 100 Lilies 
grew sickly, with only occasional 
blooms, and these inferior. Yet, when 
I secured Lily Lehmann | rather thought 
it would prove an excellent variety 
with me. So I am skeptical till I try 
for myself, and I let my experience 
serve as my ultimate guide. Then I 
find that I frequently differ from the 
old established Gladiolus doctrine. 


R. C. H. LENSKI. 


REMOVING TOPS FROM GLADIOLUS 
CORMS AFTER DIGGING. 


To THE Epiror :— 


I noticed an item in a recent issue of 
your paper to the effect that it is better 
to cut off the tops immediately when 
the corms are dug, and as I hada 
theory of my own to the contrary, a 
year ago | tried both plans in the fall 
of 1916 and am convinced that the 
bulbs on which I allowed the tops to 
remain, cured firmer and plumper, and 
when planted last spring they grew far 
more vigorously and rapidly than those 
from which the tops were cut immedi- 
ately on digging. My theory is that 
the substance in the top goes back to 
the root after it is dug and, therefore, 
should not be cut off until dry. Should 
like to hear from others on the subject. 

JOHN A. GARDNER. 
Note by the Editor— 


Actual experience is betier than 
theory and it seems that Mr. Gardner 
has proved to his own satisfaction that 
the top should be left on until the 
corms are cured. We cannot believe 
that this is right although we have 
seen directions given both ways. Any- 
way it isnot practicable to leave the top 
on if the grower has any considerable 
quantity. Besides, it is altogether 
against the theory of capillarity to 
leave the tops on. Let us hear from 
those who have opinions on this mat- 
ter, or still better from those who have 
tried it or who have noted the effect of 
both methods during years of experi- 
ence. 


FORCING GLADIOLI. 


Without doubt the curing of the 
bulbs after digging has much to do 
with successful forcing. The writer 
has forced Gladioli in a greenhouse 
and has observed that a sound plump 
well-cured bulb is pretty sure to make 
a spike of bloom under normal green- 
house conditions. Not having had ex- 
perience in window forcing, it is with 
regret that no information can be sug- 
gested along this line. 

Having forcing in view no doubt the 
conditions surrounding the storage of 
bulb stock before planting has much 
to do with later results. This duly 
considered, together with the variety 
and its vigor will, in a great degree, 
determine the final success of the un- 
dertaking. 

With human beings it has been said 
that to begin right “we should choose 
our grandparents.” it may be well to 
go equally far back with Gladioli, in 
other words, it may be possible to 
breed a line of Gladioli that shall pos- 
sess the characteristics for successful 
forcing. 

Again referring to the curing of 
Gladiolus bulbs: We know that two 
out of the three very essential elements 
in growing the Gladiolus are fresh air 
and sunshine. Then let us use these 
freely in the curing of the bulbs, 
especially if forcing is to be carried on. 
Three or four weeks after the plant 
has budded or bloomed, and same has 
been removed, the bulb should be well 
matured and ready to be harvested. 
If it is then lifted and allowed to lie on 
the ground before removing the top, 
for a few days, the bulb has well com- 
menced its curing process, especially if 
the period has been one of sunshine. 
After this, the top may be removed 
and bulb stock placed in a cold dry airy 
place. 

As the time draws near for inside 
planting; and by the way, a space of 
at least three months’ time should ins 
tervene between digging and planting, 
it will be advantageous to gradually 
bring the bulbs near artificial heat. 

It is the opinion of the writer that 
best results in forcing have been ob- 
tained from varieties which do not sub- 
divide too freely, sending strength more 
to the bloom than to producing ad- 
ditional bulbs, although exceptions to 
this have been noted, as for instance 
the variety Mrs. Wati which produces 
a very plump bulb and forces so suc- 
cessfully that the sub-division usually 
blooms. No doubt other varieties might 
be mentioned with this characteristic. 

Gladiolus bulbs for forcing should be 
at least 1} inch stock. 


HOMER F. CHASE. 





SIZE OF GLADIOLUS CORMS. 


How large does a Gladiolus corm get 
to be? In THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER for June, 1917, page 93, Mr. 
Montague Chamberlain reports a corm 
of Easter Bells measuring 94 inches in 
circumference. I havea corm of Golden 
Measure measuring 114 inches in cir- 
cumference and weighing 54 ounces. 
Next! >. C. MILLER, 
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Mrs. A. H. Austin. 








RS. AUSTIN IS ALREADY well 
know to our readers. Anyone 
who can undertake a department 

in a monthly publication and continue 
it successfully and steadily without a 
skip for four years as Mrs. Austin has 
done, does not need comment from the 
Editor. Her work shows for itself. 
The Gladiolus trade has no more en- 
thusiastic and active worker than Mrs. 
Austin. She started in the business as 





partnership has been formed with Joe 
Coleman, and the Austins have retired 
to Ravenna, Ohio, where Mrs. Austin 
is growing seedlings and conducting 
test grounds. 

It is as a hybridizer or originator of 
varieties that Mrs. Austin is best 
known. Her varieties which have at- 
tracted most attention and are best 
known to the Gladiolus trade, are 
Evelyn Kirtland, Herada, Gretchen 


MRS. A. H. AUSTIN. 
The flowers in the picture are.some of her own seedlings. 


an independent worker. Mr. Austin 
assisted her by humoring her “hobby,” 
as a new undertaking would naturally 
be called, by preparing the soil for the 
growing of Gladioli. Mrs. Austin hired 
neighboring women to assist her in 
planting, weeding and cleaning the 
corms. She conducted the business 
independently until it assumed large 
proportions, when Mr. Austin gradually 
gave up his farm work and became in- 
terested-in the business. Mrs. Austin, 
however, conducted the business in her 
own name for some years after it had 
grown to large proportions. The A. 
H. Austin Co., Wayland, Ohio, became 
one of the largest growers of Gladiolus 
corms in the country. Recently a 


Zang, Bertrex, Cardisun and Wamba. 
Evelyn Kirtland is especially attractive 
and of enormous length of spike and 
Herada is very distinctive in coloring. 
The ‘Austin originations are well and 
favorably known wherever the Gladi- 
olus is grown. 

Mrs. Austin is a charter member of 
the Gladiolus Society of Ohio, the 
American Gladioius Society and the 
Ladies’ Society of American Florists. 
She is a member of the Nomenclature 
Committee of the American Gladiolus 
Society. 

Those interested in the modern fem- 
inist movement can prove by Mrs. 
Austin’s experience, that women are 
able to conduct business successfully. 
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Mrs. Austin’s writings for THE Mop- 
ERN GLADIOLUS GROWER, now THE 
FLOWER GROWER, beginning with the 
very first issue, are looked forward to 
each month by a large number of in- 
terested readers. 


Grow Flowers. 


We who love gardens have reason to be 
thankful. Gardening is relaxation. The re- 
fining and soothing effects of digging in a 
garden are the more keenly to be appreci- 
ated in war times because of the comparison 
such work affords to the echoes of the can- 
non and the strife of war. Nature’s whole- 
some breath is like a benediction. 

We who make gardening our hobby are 
glad of the broadened appreciation of our 
hobby brought about by the Government 
urging the people to plant gardens. We are 
proud, too, because of the happiness and 
contentment our new found co-workers have 
discovered in growing things. Because our 
brothers are “over there” is no reason why 
we should expect the sun to stop shining, 
the beauties of Nature to cease, nor the 
songs of birds to be stilled. 

Flower gardening is just as necessary in 
these war times as vegetable gardening. 
Flowers are food for the soul, stablizers of 
the emotions. More than ever do we need 
these things now. 

God intended that flowers should give us 
cheer. Was there ever a time when cheer- 
fulness was more needed than in these days 
when so much is happening to unsettle our 
thoughts? Grow flowers! Preach the gos- 
pel of beauty to all about you! 

Gardening for flowers, for beauty, for 
naturalness, will never be listed as a non- 
essential in the lives of the American people. 
It is as necessary a feature of wholesome 
lives as good fresh air and sunshine.—J. J. 
LANE in Florists’ Exchange. 


Two Gladiolus Freaks. 


A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind., sends 
us in the same box two interesting 
Gladiolus freaks. One of these is a 
twin bulb. This is not simply two 
divisions from the old bulb, but real 
Siamese twins actually grown together 
where they join the old corm and ona 
space about }xlin. The diameter of 
the corm is about 2 inches. 

The other freak is even more in- 
teresting and we do not know how it 
occurred. Anyway, it consists of four 
Gladiolus corms with as many stalks. 
One of these staiks has grown right up 
through the old corm on which has 
formed the other three new corms. 
The only way we can account for this 
is that a small corm was planted di- 
rectly under a large one, but even then 
we do not see how it could be thata 
sprout grew right through the old 
= There is no doubt but what it 

id. 

Mr. Kunderd simply sends the freaks 
without comment so we have no sug- 
gestions from him as to their cause or 
reason for existence. 


It is presumed that Gladiolus enthusi- 
asts have their stock ail cleaned and 
sorted ready for planting and that they 
know just exactly. where each variety 
is going when Jack Frost finally loosens 
his grip on the soil. System in plant- 
ing will save errors and make the work 
more interesting. 
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A Roseless Garden. 
[ Continued from page 15. 


should I, when I can have Jda Van or 
Mrs. Wait for fifteen cents or less? 

“By the middle of June some of the 
more floriferous dahlias wil! begin 
blooming and will continue until the 
first killing frost of November or late 
October. But the smiting suns of sum- 
mer will take the vividness from their 
colors and will dwarf them in size. 
But when September and October shall 
come with their days of softest sun- 
shine, with their nights so enchanting, 
that you fear to go to bed lest you 
miss the flitting of some new moth, 
lest you lose some notes in the con- 
cert of perfume that a thousand flow- 
ers are breathing forth to their lords, 
the stars, then, O, then, you should see 
the dahlias! 

“The Kalif with his gonfalon of crim- 
son, Minnie Burgale, most glorious of 
dark Reds, Margarite Bouchon, with 
blooms that seem water lilies float- 
ing, not on silver waves, but in seas 
of gold light, the Grand Manitou with 
flowers so huge and bizarre you can 
hardly believe they have not been made 
by the hands of some intoxicated ar- 
tist of China or Japan, and last, but 
by no means least the old-fashioned 
but indispensable A. D. Livonii with 
blooms so numerous you weary before 
you have finished counting them, all 
shall be there. 

“In July and August the Auratum 
and Lancifolium Lilies, the Hermocal- 
lis and Funkias must furnish the col- 
or, while the tube roses, especially that 
Mexican single tuberose, must furnish 
the perfume. By the end of August 
and during the first part of September 
Nerine Sarniensis will suddenly lea 
from the ground without a single leaf- 
let and lift a parasol of scarlet silk 
while the pale pink of the Belladonna 
Amaryllis nearby will tone down the 
intensity of its companion. 

“Of course, I shall have annuals— 
lots of them—but few varieties. I pre- 
fer the old, tried kinds. There shall 
be great bonfires of Salvia Splendens 
against which break the white foam of 
sweet alyssum in a vain but —— 
endeavor to extinguish their flames. 
Clumps of poppies shall send _ their 
soporific scents through the airs of 
early summer and en they have 
ceased blooming will be pulled up to 
make place for zinnias which have al- 
ready been started in paper pots, or 
may be the crimson of the poppies 
will be followed vinca occulata with 
blooms of milk splashed with a single 
drop of claret wine. I shall have 
patches of pansies and to soften them 
down there will nearby be nests of 
lobelias with azure petals that look 
like bits of fallen sky. But above all 
and before all there will be petunias. 
Where is the annual that can compare 
with them? Easy to germinate, grow- 
ing in almost any soil and blooming 
as if the soil and the air were an in- 
exhaustible source of beauty and fra- 
grance, they shall hold the place of 
honor in my garden as they hold it in 
my heart. In the more formal parts of 
the garden there will be Chinese wool 
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flowers which, strange to say, live up 
to their catalogue reputation. I can 
not get along without some vines, two 
mainly, Ipomaea Coeluha Coclestis 
and Cardinal Climber. I will aiso have 
Antigonum Leptopus and Clematis 
Paniculata. But first and foremost the 
ipomaea. All day long on the cooler, 
cloudier days they shall display their 
bowls of blue and each vine I know 
will daily furnish five hundred flowers. 
The Cardinal Climber will do almost 
as well with its myriad crimson stars. 

“Such, my friend, is the roseless gar- 
den I shall have on my new lot. The 
beauty of it is, that you can have all 
these flowers the first year. All ex- 
cept the peonies. No anxious waiting 
for the slow establishment of the plant 
as with roses, shrubs and many peren- 
nials.” 

“It will cost me something to raise 
such a garden,” you say. 

“To be sure. But it also costs some- 
thing to get drunk and to drive automo- 
biles. And you do not get for nothing 
base ball games, theatre tickets and 
church sociables. But, listen, thisis the 
way to get flowers: Stay away from a 
play you were going to see and you can 

uy you a hundred Gladioli, America; 
stay erg Pca two and you can get 
Madame Mounet Sully. Cut out mov- 
ing picture shows for a month and 
you can buy you a bushel of cormlets 
guaranteed to be man-sized corms in a 
year or two and sufficient in quantity to 
lant an acre of ground. Think of it, 
u, a whole acre of Gladioli! Who 
would not abstain from moving pic- 
tures for even a year to be the proud 
possessor of an acre of Gladioli? I 
could manage the corms, all right, but 
it is getting the acre of land in this 
town which gives me pause. 

“No; such glory is not for yours 

truly.” 


Catalogues and Price Lists. 


J. D. Long, Boulder, Colo.—Seed catalogue 
and garden guide which Mr. Long calls “de- 
cidedly different.” It really is different and it 
contains a lot of valuable information—34 
pages and cover. Gladioli are given the 
place of honor among the flowers. 





S. E. Spencer, Woburn, Mass.— Wholesale 
price list of Gladioli for 1918. 





Fred W. Baumgras, 423 Pearl St., Lansing. 
Mich.—Retail price list of the popular va- 
rieties of Gladioli with directions for culture 
and care. 

A. P. Bonvallet & Co., Wichert, Ill.—Re- 
tail list of Gladioli with illustrations. Eight 
pages with colored cover. 


Homer F. Chase, Wilton, N. H.—Eight 
page retail catalogue of Gladioli with colored 
illustration of the variety Mrs. Watt of 
which Mr. Chase makes a specialty. 


C. W. Brown & Son, Ashland, Mass.— 
1918 retail catalogue of Gladioli, 12 pages. 
The Brown novelties, Mongolian, Mrs. O. W. 
Halladay and A. W, Clifford are especiallv 
featured. 

M. F. Wright & Daughter, 1332 Eckart 
St. Fort Wayne, Ind.—Eight page retail 
catalogue of Gladioli with especially good 
descriptions. The Kunderd varieties are 
especially numerous in the list. 
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Geo. J. Joerg, New Hyde Park, L.L, N.Y.— 
Wholesale price list of Gladioli for 1918. 


Ralph E. Huntington, Painesville, Ohio.— 
Fifty-two page illustrated catalogue of As- 
ters, Gladioli, Roses, Peonies, hardy peren- 
nials, etc., finely printed and with colored 
cover and extra good descriptions. 


Richard Diener Co., Kentfield, California.— 
Finely printed catalogue of the William 
Diener specialties, 22 pages and colored 
cover. The Diener originations of Gladioli 
are especially well described and illustrated. 
Four beautiful colored illustrations of Petu- 
nias are contained in the catalogue and 
altogether the catalogue is an unusual one 
—_ should be in the library of every flower 
over. 


Munsell & Harvey, Ashtabula, Ohio.— 
Special list of 1” to 14” Gladiolus corms. 
Many of the best known commercial sorts. 


Age and Gladiolus Corms. 
[Continued from page 13.) 


are not without instances of forms 
which rarely produce more than one 
crop of flowers on the same branch. 
The grapes, raspberries, blackberries 
and others come to mind in this con- 
nection. 

Now, in which class is the Gladiolus ? 
Nobody knows. To definitely settle 
the matter, some of our Gladiolus en- 
thusiasts should take, say, a dozen 
corms of some form that has flowered 
only once and an equal number of 
cormels from the same form and let 
the plants settle it by growing them 
side by side under exactly similar con- 
ditions. Each successive season, the 
best of the old corms in the first group 
should be planted, and the same num- 
ber of the best cormels from the second 
group, taking care not to use any that 
had flowered once. Probably a very 
short time would tell whether the old 
corms really deteriorate. If the new 
corms produced from cormels are more 
floriferous, the sooner this is known 
the better, for it would have an im- 
portant effect on the sale of such stock. 
At present, it is the custom of the 
amateur gardener to save the old 
corms for blooming and the cormels 
are usually thrown away. Though 
one line of experiments wouid be fairly 
convincing, a number of trials would 
be much better. A careful record of 
such work would be a valuable con- 
tribution te science. 

Note by the Editor— 

Next month we will have a short article 
on the same subject and our correspondent 
takes the position, contrary to accepted 
usage, that Gladiolus corms do not grow old. 
We wish that we could believe this and evi- 
dence on both sides of the case will surely 
be interesting to all growers. If Gladiolus 
corms do not grow old as has been thought, 
it will surely be interesting and valuable 
information to those who make a business 
of growing Gladiolus corms for market. 


The New Amsterdam sailed from 
Holland on January 25th and was ex- 
pected to arrive in New York soon after 
the first of February. A large quan- 
tity of Holland grown Gladiolus corms 
makes up part of the cargo. K. Vel- 
thuys, Hillegom, Holland, is reported 
to have over one and one-half million 
in the shipment. 
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The Future of Flower 
Gardening in America. 


(Continued from page 19.) 

for the services of the professional 
flower gardener. And as this desire 
for the beautiful grows greater, the 
number of. flower gardens throughout 
the country will increase until the sup- 
ply meets the demand. But that will 

a long distance in the future, and I 
even question if the supply will ever 
equal the demand, for there must al- 
ways be more people who would like 
to have flower gardens around their 
homes than there are those who actu- 
ally have them. Who was it that said, 
“Every Garden Means a Home?” I 
might go further and say, “Surely 
every Flower Garden means a happy 
home.” 

Nine or ten years ago I first went to 
Europe to inspect seed crops with my 
father. We traveled st England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Holland, France and 
Germany and got out into the rural 
districts of each country. I was greatly 
impressed that in every little town the 
homes were surrounded, not by the 
lawns that one finds in America, but 
wherever space permitted there was a 
flower garden. Rambler Roses, Wisteria, 
or other climbers were to be found 
over the doorways, and on the small 
plots of ground on either side of the 
little path leading to the house were 
old familiar flowers. It is needless to 
say that this warmth and beauty about 
the homes has added much to the hap- 
agg and contentment of the national 
ife. 

In America, and all new countries, 
we have been so busy developing our 
national resources and material wealth 
that we have neglected some of these 
finer things that we are now learning 
more toappreciate. Flower Gardening 
in America has not yet reached its 
normal level. The people of America 
are just beginning to awaken to the 
advantages and charm of the flower 
garden. So in the future we can ex- 
pect to see far greater progress made 
in flower gardening in America than 
in any Euro country. 

Because of special conditions existing 
today flower gardening has received a 
severe shock. But the desire for flow- 
ers persists perhaps even more strongly 
than ever before. It is actual necessity 
that prevents many people today from 
surrounding their homes with the up- 
lifting influence of flowers. Never was 
there such need in the world for the 
influence of the delicate beauty ~vhich 
is produced only in the flower garden. 
We who have made gardening our life 
work should now do all we can to glad- 
den the hearts of the sick. Yes, be- 
cause of the waste of war actual flower 
gardening has suffered—but when 
peace comes and the pendulum again 
swings the other way, flower garden- 
ing will find that it has even a greater 
place in the sun—Flower Gardening in 
America has indeed a glorious future. 


Don’t miss the attractive collections 
of Gladioli offered at low prices in this 
issue. They contain bargains. 
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Vegetable Gardening. 


It will be noted that our advertisers 
who sell flowers as acommercial enter- 
prise are many of them offering garden 
seeds and vegetable plants. This is 
commendable and surely everyone is 
interested in vegetables during war 
time. It is our hope next month to 
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print an article describing what one 
man actually did with a war garden 
last year. This man was not an ama- 
teur but an experienced grower and 
he gives his results in dollars and cents 
after allowing for labor, etc. All 
flower growers necessarily have vege- 
table gardens as the two naturally go 


together. 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


Growers having surplus stock for sale will find 
this di: it. + 
J wl ery =F ‘tords) $1.00 per papesing of i a 
ditional lines 15c. each. 





Gi Apo, No. 2 and pianting sizes America, Mrs. 
ing, Niagara, Panama, Pink Beauty, 

Ind lence, Sulphur Queen, Princepine and 
Pendleton. War, % inch and under, $1. 

dred ; % in. to % in., $2.50 per hundred. Resco, ¥% in. 
and under, 70c. per hundred; % inch to % inch, $1. 40 
per lesale quotations. ai these prices. Write for 
uotat 

. HUMPHREY, Logan, Ohio, R. D. No. 3. 


Peeanas HYBRIDS—60c. per dozen, $4.00 per 
hundred, prepaid East of the Mississippi River ; 6 
at dozen rate; 25 or 50 at hundred rate. These are a 
fine strain and a few should be in every garden. 
GLADSHEIM GARDENS, Southport, Conn. 
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deGroat & Stewart - 
Growers of Choice Gladioli 
We are offering Planting Sizes ard Bulblets of several desirable varieties. 
We specialize in the choice American and = 
French varieties. Catalogue on oe 
Bath, N.Y. 


U. Lemoine § Son 
| Durserymen, Nancy, France 





GLADIOLI 
Lemoinei and Nanceianus 


Catalogue, printed in English, on application. 





LADIOLUS PRINCE OF WALES. Here is a 
chance to secure an extra good variety. I have 
several thousand small size Prince of Wales (%4 inch 
and less) which I will sell or exchange for any meri- 
torious variety. What have you to offer? Also have 
Panama and Niagara, same size. JOHN ZEESTRATEN, 


Mansfield, Mass. 

IRIS. jaterestiog catalogue, free to ail Iris lovers. 
GROSCHNER, Specialist Grower of 

fine Iris, siieabemn Ohio. 


Att the leading varieties of Gladioli and many 
newer ones, are off in my new descriptive 
wholesale list, sent free. RAy P. SELOVER, Lake- 
side, R. D. No. 9, Auburn, N.Y. 


ETZNER FLORAL CO., Mountain View, Cal., 
offer a special lot of choice Gladiolus bulbs, =a 
assorted, in lots of 100; large bulbs, $3.00; medium, 
$2.50; small, $2.00. Prepaid. A bargain. 
FOR SALE—Gladiolus in mixture. Large, clean 
bulbs, 25c. per dozen ; $1.30 Pn hundred, postpaid 
anywhere in the 3 3rd zone. Wil en one or more 
named varieties in each order, R. MHOWER, 
Greenville, N.Y. 


LADIOLUS CATALOG FREE—Describes Prae- 
cox Hybrids, and other splendid varieties. Special 
offers in collections. Liberty Mixture, $1.25 per 100; 
aan Hybrids, $1.50 per 100 ; express collect. Single 
a a: Rouge Torch, 20c.; Schwaben, i5c.; 
endieton, 10c. HOWARD GILLET, Box F, Le- 
Springs, N.Y. 


LADIOLUS—20 varieties, all vm. $1.00: 

finest mixed, not labeled, $1.00; for $3.50, 
young, vigorous, blooming sized ion. not old, 
wornout stock ; also, hard-shelled cormels from our 
finest mixed strain, 25c. per hundred in any geanaity 
all postpaid. J. H. TictTon, P. O. Box 48, Salem, N.H. 


‘TITANIC and many other new, beautiful Gladioli, 
all our own originations. Send for illustrated 
catalog. DkcORAH GLADIOLUS GARDENS, Decorah, Ia. 


























[RRIGATION Grown Blooming Size Planting Stock 
and Bulblets of Gmertca, Mrs. Francis King, 
Twentieth Conte. Giant Pink, Panama, Pendleton. 
Write for Special ary Prices. 

M. Hoyt, A Arvada, Colorado. 


LADIOLI, Dahlias and Iris. Best commercial va- 
rieties as America, Halley, Lucretia, etc. Price 
list free. HENRY C. ECKERT, Belleville, Ill. 


(CHOICE GLADIOLI such as Schwaben, Loveliness, 
Europa, Pendleton, Peace, Mrs. rr Blue Jay, 
Pink Perfection, etc. Send for list. 
Templeton, Mass. 


gy GLADIOLUS CORMS-—Golden King, 
Jean, Panama, Wm. Mason, America, by the hun- 
dred. Mary Fennell, Europa, Niagara, Mrs. Pendle- 
ton, Peace, Mrs. King, Mrs. Watt, by the dozen. All 
one and 








F. F. FLETCHER, 





ibition varieties. A godd mixture 
red. Write E. M. Wixson, 380 May Street, 
Toate Mass. 


BIE OFFER—To get acquainted—100 blooming size 
Giadioli for $2.00 prepaid. This is the biggest 
offer ever made, as the mixture consists of the fol- 
lowing varieties and they will all be /abeled: 
Europa, Peace, Pendleton, K. Glory, C. White, 
Qmerica, Schwaben, Halley, Baron Hulot, Princeps, 

Lig Primulinus Hybrids, Willie Wigman, Snow 
King. harmer, Fascinator, etc. Only one of these 
a to a person. F. M. PALMITER, Janes- 
ville, Wis 
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MAPLESHADE GLADIOLI 


THE CHOICEST OF THE OLD, AND SOME 
VERY FINE NEW VARIETIES. 
Send for price list. 


Wilbur A. Christy, 315 N. Ted Ave., Warren, 0. 
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WILDFLOWERS Tie haunts, habits | 
| and uses of our native plants, their behavior un- | 
| der oe egene 5 and the origination of new forms | 
by sports and hybridizing is the special field of 


THE AMERICAN BOTANIST 
$1.25 a year 
SAMPLE FREE 23 VOLUMES ISSUED 
| Willard N. Clute & Co., _ Joliet, Il. | 


Derby Gardens Gladioli 


LIST ON APPLICATION. 
WHOLESALE. RETAIL. 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 























GLADIOLI 


WHICH CATALOGUE WOULD YOU LIKE, 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL ? 


John Lewis Childs, Inc. 
Fiowerfield L. I. 


J. H. MCKIBBIN 


GLADIOLUS GROWER 


DIVISIONST. GOSHEN, IND. 
WRITE YOUR WANTS 


1000 Onion Sets for $1.00 


by express not prepaid. My special “HAZEL” 
size (about three quarts.) Every set makes 
an onion. ‘inest quality sets you ever saw. 
Colorado grown. Satisfaction or money back. 
Colors, Red, Yellow or White. Order early. 


J.D. LONG, Boulder, Colo. 
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P. HOPMAN & SONS 


Gladiolus Specialists 
3 Hillegom, Holland 








*s New P 
Brand’s New Peonies-- 
Peony Lovers wishing to keep in touch with only the very best 
in new Peonies, as they come out, should have my catalogue. 
1917 lists of the world’s 10 best varieties of Peonies prepared by the most dis- 

of American 








crimi ony Connoisseurs contain as high as four Brand 
varieties. My advance sheet of 1918 introductions will be ready in February. 
A. M. BRAND, Faribault, Minn. 
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W._E. Kirchhoff Co. 


are closing out their stock of the best 


Standard Varieties 
and Novelties 


Please mail list of wants for lowest quotations 
or write for price list covering first, second, 
planting sizes and bulblets. 


W. E. Kirchhoff Co., Pembroke, N.Y. 














IOWA GROWN GLADIOLI 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER-—Two each of the following 
named varieties, properly labeled, ore for 5O cents 


AMERICA, pink; MRS. F. KING, scarlet; B. HULOT, best blue; INDE- 
PENDENCE, dark pink; CANDIDUM, fine white; NictORY, light yellow. 


Send for list many other named verieties and best mixed. Retail only. 
GLEN P. HOWARD Box 524, Harlan, Iowa 











COLD STORAGE 


fcr Nurserymen, Florists, Seedsmen and Fruit Growers 


The Cooper Brine System 
Write for particulars, stating goods interested in and capacity desired. 
MADISON COOPER COMPANY 
eee ~~~ and 

Architects 





132 Court St. 










Calcium, N.Y. 


Why not try some up-to-date Dahlias? 


For variety of coloring, size and shape of bloom, and utility 
as a cut flower, the Dahlia of today has no equal. Massed 
in your garden the charming effect cannot be surpzssed. 
GLADIOLI-—I have a complete list of Gladioli, 
both new and standarc — and can supply them 
in large quantity. Send for my latesi Free I Winstrated 
Catalog and PLACE YOUR "ORDER NOW. 
Peonies, Iris, Phlox 


J.K. ALEXANDER, E. Bridgewater, Mass. 
35-47 Central Street 








—We recommend 


oung, medium-sized Gladiolus bulbs as 
t value for the money invested and in- 
vite your inquiries for same. 
MUNSELL & HARVEY, 
Growers of Gladioli_ Ashtabula, Ohio. 











“Mastodon” Pansy Seeds 


The finest pansy strain in the world. Separate colors. A marvelous 
number of new shades and varieties and of great size—up to 3in. in 
diameter. Seed is not plentiful. Price, retail packet, 15c.; 1000 seeds 
75c.; 4 oz. $1.25; % oz. $2.00. 
> = 7 
Glorious Delphiniums 


Gold Medal Hybrids—The finest strain of hybrids ever offe red. 
We grow Delphiniums by the thousands. Tr. Pkt. 25c. Per oz. 75c. 
$2.00 %4 lb. Belladonna —Turquoise blue. Tr. Pkt., 50c.; oz. $2.50, 


NEW SWEET WILLIAM 
Newport Pink, Tr. pkt. 25c, oz. 75c. 
Scarlet Beauty, Tr. pkt. 30c., oz. $1.25. 
Send for list. Order your Seeds NOW. 
THE PUDOR FARMS, 
Hardy Plant, Seed and Bulb 
Puyallup Growers State of Washington 
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“Something New for 
Most of You” 


POTATOES— 
50 New Varieties 


can'positively be grown from one 
Packet of Hybridized Potato Seeds. 
j Every hill will be different. All 
colors, shapes and sizes. May 
worth a gold mine. Don’t miss 











POTATO SEED BALLS these ~~: and most wonderful 
thi tural size. of seeds. Packet with directions, 
One-third natural size 15c., 4 for 50c.; 10 for $1. Order now. 
The Neb. Experiment Station report—Your Potato Seeds gave verv 
interesting results. Fhere were many colors and types —50 Potatoes 
in a hill. Some tubers 3% in. in diam. Every hill a different variety. 
GEO. S. WOODRUFF, Independence, Iowa 











To introduce our own grown Gladioli, we 
Look Here will sell for a limited time, the following va- 
rieties at 25c Be per doz. post paid (and all bulbs one and one quarter inches 
or Paul, Hohe iameter)—America, Augusta, Princeps, Victory, Halley, Geo. 
a Brenchleyensis, Jessie, Hollandia, Mrs. Francis King, 

ot, Pink Beauty. At 35c. per doz. some extra fine ones—Empress 

- Baron ‘lace of Holland, Saye G —~y S ng Anna Wigman, rly 
Pink. And still better at Se, per goose Europa, Niagara, Schwaben, Willie 
Wigman, Pink Perfection, F. Pendleton, Panama. Also a very fine 
mixture at 20c. per doz. Prices by the 100 or more a matter of correspondence. 


H. M. BARRETT & SON, Giadiclus Growers Asbury Park, N. J. 

















BOUND VOLUMES FOR SALE 


Complete bound copies of The Modern Gladiolus Grower 
of volumes I, II, III and IV with indexes are now available. They 
aggregate about 725 pages and contain the most complete in- 
formation on Gladiolus growing to be had anywhere. Mai'ed 
io any address postpaid $1.25 per volume or $5.00 for the four. 














MADISON COOPER, Publisher, - Calcium, N.Y. 








Gladiolus Crystal White 


Healthy, Vigorous and Prolific. Excellent for 
Florist use. First size bulbs $2, ? to 1 inch, $1.25 
per dozen. Bulblets, $1.00 per hundred. 


Niagara 30c., Panama 25c., Prince of Wales 75c., Halley 
20c., America 20c. One inch bulbs per dozen prepaid. 


Pink Perfection 75c, Clear Eye $2.50, Loveliness $1.00, 


| Schwaben $1.25, Golden West 50c., Electra 75c., Primu- 
linus (yellow) 60c. Per dozen prepaid for first size bulbs. 


JOHN ZEESTRATEN, 
| Mansfield a! oo | Mass. 
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$1.25 will buy 1 doz. Dahlia Roots 


These roots had their identification lost in digging. Please re- 
member that these are clumps as taken from the field and not 
divisions as ordinarily sold. You take them as they come, as long 


as they last. Express prepaid to your station 
ORCHADOTTE FARMS 
WEST POINT, PA. 


a ttt 
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If you are a professional, or amateur grower, you will find the columns of 


THE GARDENERS’ CSRONICLE 
(OF AMERICA 
brimful of helpful knowledge on plant culture— Ae on scientific and prac- 
tical experiences. In addition to its contributed articles by — known au- 
aetiee on hectigeees’ eitocte, Senetn of Ge tenting. taps appearing 
in American European horticultural journals are thiblished regularly 
naling the Gardeners’ Chronicle 


A HORTICULTURAL DIGEST 
Published monthly Subscription, $1.50 a year. 286 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 





WAYSIDE GARDENS 


grow all the worth-while warieties of 


GLADIOLI 


If you have only a little space to plant 
and have only a dollar to spend, try 


25 Primulinus Hybrids 


If you have more space to plant 
and have three dollars to spend, try 


100 Primulinus Hybrids 


Exquisitely dainty, wonderful range of color. 


We prepay either order. 
Our catalog describes all our Bulbs and Hardy Plants. 


The Wayside Gardens Co., Mentor, O. 














Fred W. Baumgras “SS 


Gladiolus Grower FANCY VARIETIES 


Twenty fine named kinds, all different, for $1, post paid. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


423 Pearl St. Lansing, Mich. | 














ARRIVING ON THE S. S. NEW AMSTERDAM 
CHOICE KING of AUTUMN DAHLIAS 
BENEDICTUS XV, BIANCA, Etc., Etc. 


Westerbeek & Klyn 


Sassenheim, 25 Beaver St., 
Holland. New York. 





Mrs. F. Pendleton, Jr. 


1 to 13 inch $4.00 per 100 
# to 1 inch 3.00 per 100 
4 to = inch 2.50 per 100 
$ to 4 inch 2.00 per 100 





SEND FOR MY PRICE LIST 


M.F. WRIGHT, 


(1332 Eckart St. Fort Wayne, Ind. 














The Whole Crop of 
K. Velthuys’ Gladiolus Spec. 
Hillegom, Holland 


will be ready for shipment from 
New York in February. Our many 
varieties of recent introduction, 
such as Catharina, beautiful light 
blue, darker spot ; Hubertus, blue, 
light; Majestic, best orange; Mr. 
Mark, lilac blue, darker spot; Mrs. 
Velthuys, large dark red; Pride 
of Hillegom, best scarlet; Red 
Canna, etc., etc., on hand. 


Write for prices and catalogue today to 


TH. DE GROOT 
c/o R. F. Lang, 8-10 Bridge Street 
New York 








Gladiolus Bulbs 


of our own growing—whole- 
sale and retail—best stand- 
ard and new varieties. 


Young, vigorous two year old bulbs. 
The best crop we ever grew. 


Wholesale or Retail Catalogue mailed on request. 


G. D. BLACK 


Albert Lea, Minnesota 


























“THREE CHEERS” 


A. W. CiirrorD, per doz., $.75 ALIceE CAREY, per doz., $ .75 

BRENCHLEYENSIS se ‘50 CHICAGO WHITE 7. 50 

BURRELL x8 50 EUROPA - 1.00 

CRACKER JACK 50 GIGANTIC 2.50 

ELECTRA 150 GLory (ruffled) 1.00 

Gero. PAUL 50 GLoryY oF HOLLAND 1.00 

Gov. HANLY 1.00 HOHENSTAUFFEN 1.00 

Ipa VAN 1.00 MAY 50 

MAGNIFICUS 2.50 PEACE 1.00 : 
PRINCEPINE 50 ROCHESTER WHITE 2.00 ges 
Tue Kinc 1.00 Wuire Kinc 1.00 ae 





BLUE— BARON HULOT, 


BLUE JAY 


One each of above 24 varieties listing $2.70 for $2.50 
One-half dozen at dozen rate. Single bulbs at 1/10 dozen rate. 


Descriptive catalog free on request. 


C. W. BROWN & SON, Ashland, Mass. 


per doz., $ .75 
be: 2.00 
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A Primulinus bulb which produced 302 balblets. This bulb was 
almost entirely covered with bulblets. Kuuderd bulbs produce. 


Everyone interested in Gladioli 
should have a copy of 


Kunderd’s Catalogue 


T CONTAINS THE BEST cultural notes and other valu- 
able information for all. We are wffering a long list of 
magnificent new varieties (both ruffled and plain petaled), 
in KMunderdi Primulinus and large flowered kinds,— 
altogether the largest collection of higth class varieties in the 
world. 

Our 1918 Catalog (of 52 pages) contains descriptions of 83 

extra | new Varieties, 20 of the ruffied type, 40 plain 

petaled and 23 new Primulinus. It wi!l be sent free for a 

postal request. Special offer for early orders. 


(Address the Originator of the Ruffled Gladiolus) 
A. E. KUNDERD 


Goshen, Ind. U.S.A. 





GEO. S. WOODRUFF | 


Grower of First Class 
Gladioli 
Independence, lowa 





Y COLLECTION of Gladiolus flowers has taken First 
Premium at the lowa State Fair for years, in 
competition with growers who had the advantage of 
near-by gardens. I believe you can not buy a better mixture 
than I send out—and my prices are reasonable. You don’t need 
to pay more than I ask aslong as my stock lasts. Lots of people 
who have been buying Glads of me for years say they get the 
best for the money. I aira to keep up with the times and have 
the really best varieties. By the way: Giadiolus bulbs are 
selling fast, regardless of the War, and those who order late 
are going to get left on some sorts. This is a big country and 
people are at last finding out about the Gladiolus. 


I wish to call special attention to 


TITANIC 


This is an Iowa production, unique in color, form and mark- 
ing and has been pronounced by discriminating growers the 
Best New Gladiolus of the year. One of the leading ama- 
teurs in the East bought several hundred of it from the orig- 
inator before I acquired the stock. Poorer sorts have been 
sold at a dollar a bulb but I offer it at only 


25c. each, $2.50 per dozen. 


Flowers large and flat; color a “lilac purple” or magenta 
crimson with white line thro lower petals. Erect and vigorous 
grower, a long keeper as cut flower and a good producer of 
bulblets. It has no rival that I know of. 





MY NEW CATALOG WILL BE OUT IN JANUARY—SEND FOR IT 
WHOLESALE LIST FOR GROWERS AND DEALERS SENT ON APPLICATION 























HYDRANGEA 
“Hill of Snow” 


| HIS magnificent hardy American shrub has snow-white 

blossoms of large size. One of its most valuable charac- 
teristics is its coming into bloom just after the passing of all 
the spring-lowering shrubs, while its long flowering season, 
from the middle of June until late August, makes ii a valu- 
able acquisition to our gardens. 


It makes an excellent hedge, and wher: used for that purpose 
it can be planted three feet apart in the hedge row. 


I have a large supply, and am offering them at a low price. 


Heavy plants twe to three feet high 
30c. each, $3 per dozen, $20 per 100 








MANTORVILLE 
A Ruffled Yellow Gladiolus 


Mr. David J. Baker of Raymond, N. E., wrote me as follows: 
“I think Mantorville one of the best gladioli.” 
25e. each, $2.50 per dozen, prepaid 





I have a large supply of Phiox, Iris and other 
hardy plants:. 


Both wholesale and retail. - 


WILLIS E. FRYER 
Mantorville, Minnesota 


Write for catalogue. 











E. E. STEWART 


Wholesale Grower of 
GLADIOLI 


List of 85 varieties 








Brooklyn’ - - Mich. 
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Richard Diener Co., Inc. 


Originators and Growers of the Largest and 
Finest Gladioli in the World 


1918 Catalog will be mailed on request. 











Gladioli 





No. Price per buib 
1 Mrs. Wm. Kent, Light fawn io ashes of roses, old rose in throat-.......-.-.-$ .75 
4 Sarah Lillie, Reddish lavender; throat ruby, mottled white__--_--.....-------- 25 
10 Anna Eberius, Dark Nel! rose; throat deeper shede__-__. ...-.--------------- .25 
19 Myrtle McNally, Cream, rose pink on edges, ruby center___--_--------------- -50 
22 San Anselmo, Pure white slightly striped with ruby pink .__.----.---------- 50 
23 Diener’s American Beauty, Brilliant American beauty, creamy yellow throat-._._._.75 
24 D. J. Whitney, Salmon fiesh, yellow and red spotted under petals ---.-------.- 3.00 
31 Pres. C. C. Moore, Salmon pink, darker throat, steel-blue mottled__-__-------- 15 
32 Fairfax, Solid Magenta, throat light yellow with Magenta spot_--_---.--------- 50 
38 Jack London, Light salmon, brilliant orange flame stripe_-_-_------------------ 3.00 
39 Dr. Lincoin Cothran, Salmon pink, blue striped, yellow throat___-_--..--.---- 50 
70 Lilian Harris Coffin, Light rose pink, salmon striped yellow lip__--------~---- 1.00 
82 John Merle Coulter, Rich scarlet, dark maroon (almost black) throat._--—---- oe Gale 
83 Mrs. Williard Richardson, Deep crimson, maroon center -------------------- - 1.00 
90 Caroline Frear Burk, Pure white, brilliant Ruby throat ___._-.-.---.----~--- ch aa 
94 Suffragette, White; circle lilac across petal, creamy throat_--_---_------------ 1.00 
96 Richard Diener, Rose-salmon pink; light sprinkling Ruby on creamy yellow center 25: 
98 Mabel Hubbard, White; lip light canary covered with violet spot__------------ 50 
101 Else Rose, Cattleya pink shading out to white, creamy throat__.-...-.----... -75 
102 Ina Collins, Rose pink to lighter edge overlaid with deep lilac ___°_..-..------- 50 
120 Mrs. Stanleigh Arnold, Soft parple pink; deep pink throat _._.--...----..---- 25.00 
130 Thomas T. Kent, Rose pink; deep ruby in center of each petal -___._--------- 25 
136 Adaline Kent, Delicate pink heavily ruffied; straw color throat ____- 498 TELS ee 1.00 
145 Mrs. Cothran, Crushed strawberry—ashes of roses_____-..__----------------- 15 
162 Mary Roberts Reinhart, Cream yellow; canary yellow center___----.---------- 50 
164 Captain Asher Carter Baker, Rich velvety red; Silver Medal P. P. I. E.,1915--- 25 
165 Dr. Fredrick J. V. Skiff, Clear flesh pink; Gold Medal at P. P. I. E., 1915 ----_- 25 
166 Diener’s White, Milk white; Gold Medal at P. P. I. E., 1915____-_____-------- 1.00 
170 Mrs. J. E. Webb, Pale blue, violet throat exquisitely waxlike _-----------.---- 1.00 
186 Lilian Webb, Strawberry pink, light maroon center _____----.------------- a 
187 Costa Rica, Clear delicate lilac with old rose center________----------------- 75 
188 Mrs. Mary Stearns Burke, Canary yellow overlaid with apricot____--_-------- 50 
189 Elizabeth Gerberding, Shell pink, speckled ruby and yellow center __-_---.-.-. .50 
193 Jonathan Webb, Light scarlet, finely painted white_____..._._--------------- 1.00 
196 Helen Todd, Light pink, deep colored seam around edge of flower__----------- 50 
198 Ross Valley, Salmon pink, red peacock eye in center_____----.-------------- 50 
203 Sir Roger Casement, Dark maroon, heavily ruffled _____.___-_--------------- 15 
204 Frank J. Symmes, Salmon-rose pink, red center; ruffled edges___. .--_-------- 15 
206 William Kent, Creamy shell pink, golden ochre center heavily ruffled, very waxlike 25.00 
210 Kentfield, Pale yellow with flesh tinge; canary yellow throat _.-... -..------- 50 
A dozen of any named variety will be sold at the price of ten bulbs, 
for instance, @ 50c. per bulb the price would be $5.00 per dozen. 
RICHARD DIENER SPECIAL DISCOUNT ON LARGE QUANTITIES 
Prices of Mixed Seedlings, Grand Prize P. P. I. E. Strain: Prices of Delicate Shade Seedlings for cut flowers : 
Single dozen (Mixed sizes)_....._....------.----------- $ .50 Seen aeneeh See a nec eae $1.00 
Largest corms (or bulbs) per 100____-_-.---.----------- 4.00 Largest corms (or bulbs) per 100_---------------------- 7.00 
Medium “ . es ge ee Se nes 3.50 Medium “ . gE er eee ee oe 6.00 
Small ” 5 tk a frm a Small Fa “ he SS Ae eee 5.00 
Cormels (or bulblets) per 1000______--------..---------. 1.00 Cormels (or bulblets) per 1000____...-----_--------.-_. 1.50 
Petunia Seed Pansy Seed 
Diener’s Ruffled Monsters—Mr. Diener’s own production; awarded Diener’s Giganteum— A new strain originated by Mr. Diener. Flowers 
geld medal at the P. P.I. E., 1915, and at the California Land Show, raffled and measure from 3 to 4 inches across. They come in wonder- 
1917, where they attracted a great deal of attention. These ful colorings and bloom through the heat of summer. All colors mixed 
Petunias are an especially fine variety, measuring from 6 to 8 inches in trade packages, 50c. each. Price of seed, 1-8 oz., $1; 1 oz., $7. 
im diameter, and all are heavily ruffled. The pinks in this variet ° 
ane so beautiful and delicately shaded that they rival orchids. The Geranium Seed 
Petunias come in four varieties: Red, Pink, Variegated and Mixed From our Mammoth Hybrids; single flowers from 2 to over 3 in. in 
Colors. Seedlings will flower fourteen weeks after sowing. Packages diameter, and trusses from 5 to over 8 in. in diameter. Highest 
of separate colors 50c. each ; mixed colors, 5(e. each. award at the P. P.I.E., 1915. Trade package, all colors mixed, 75c. 


Kentfield, Marin County, - - - California 
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LILYWHITE 


Pure as the Lily - - White as Snow 


HE long desired SPOTLESS WiITE Gladioli that 
will bloom well without special care, vigorous in 
growth and extremely early (flowering a full week ahead 
of all other white varieties in our garilens). “Lilywhite” 
is an ideal forcing variety and a sure blwoming garden sort. 


With a stronger constitution than any other pure white 
Gladiolus, absolutely healthy, a profuse yielder of bulblets. 
and, rare quality, multiplying heavily by division (5 bulbs in 
trial) bed produced 16) “Lilywhite” stands in aclass by itself. 


The blossoms are of lovely form, placed nicely on straight, 
tall spikes and are of good size and perfect purity of color. 


If mot delighted your money will be cheerfully refunded. 
Send your order new. 


Strong bulbs 50c Each, $5.00 per dozen. 


“LILYWHITE” as grown and exhibited by me at the great 
New York shown last August received a FIRST PRIZE; also 
was awarded First CLASS CERTIFICATE of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society at the Boston show 1917. 


Try “Myrtle” the perfect pink Gladiolus. Awarded 
highest honors wherever shown. See January number 
for description. 20c each, $2.00 per dozen. 





Have you received my booklet? It’s different. 


H. E. MEADER 
Gladiolus Specialist Dover, N. H. 

















GLADIOLUS 











NAMED VARIETIES 
Each Doz. 100 Each Doz. 100 
America $ .0& $ 50 $3.00 Midnight 05 50 3.00 
Attraction 10 .75 400 Mrs.F. King .05 50 3.00 
Baron Hulot .10 .75 4.00 Mrs. H. W. 
Bernice 10 60 3.50 Beecher .10 .75 4.00 
Columbia 05 50 3.00 Mrs. F. 
Cracker Jack 05 50 3.00 Pendleton .10 1.00 7.00 
Dawn -15 150 10.00 Niagara 10 100 6.00 
Emp. of India .10 .75 4.00 Peace 10 .75 4.00 
Evaline 10 .75 400 Pink Beauty .05 50 3.00 
Geo. Paul Pink Perfection .10 1.50 10.00 


(Faust) 10 .75 4.00 President Taft 05 .60 3.50 


Golden King .15 1.50 8.50 Princeps 05 60 3.50 
Halley 10 60 3.50 Schwaben ‘10 1.25 8.50 
Ida Van 10 .75 4.00 Taconic 10 .75 400 
Independence .06 .50 3.00 Velvet King 05 50 3.00 
Klondyke 05 50 3.00 Victory 0 580 3.00 
Lily Lehmann .10 .75 4.00 Supreme Mix- 

May 10 60 3.50 ture(veryfine) .05 50 3.00 


All 1st size bulbs, 2nd size at 20% less. 
Six bulbs any one kind sold at the Dozen rate, 15 at the 100 
rate. Bulbs sent charges prepaid at each and dozen rate, at 
the 100 rate via express collect. 


Special Offer—To introduce my stock I will send one bulb each 
of the 31 varieties, value $2.60, for $2.00; two each fer $3.75, all 
properly labeled, postage paid. 


T. H. FULLER 


Gladiolus Specialist 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


























GLADIOLUS 


Named varieties, first size 


bulbs: 
Per doz. Per 100 
AUTUMN QUEEN $1.25 $10.00 
BLUE JAY 3.50 
BOUQUET D’OR 75 5.00 
EMPRESS OF INDIA 50 
GOLDEN KING 1.00 8.00 
HALLEY 50 3.50 
IDA VAN 75 
FirE KING 1.00 
Gov. HANLY— 1.00 
KLONDYKE 50 3.50 
KUNDERDI GLORY 75 5.00 
MAY 50 3.50 
MYRTLE 2.00 15.00 
Mrs. FRANK PENDLETON _ 1.00 7.50 
Mrs. FRANCIS KING 40 2.50 
NIAGARA 75 5.00 
PANAMA 160 4.00 
PRINCEPINE 50 3.50 
PRINCEPS 50 
PEACE 75 
SCHWABEN 1.25 10.00 
TACONIC 50 3.50 
WAR 1.00 7.50 


6 Bulbs @ Dozen rate ; 25 Bulbs @ 100 rate 
delivery charges paid. 


A. P. Bonvallet & Co., 
Wichert, DL 











My New “Glad” 
Catalogue 


describing over 120 distinct varieties and 
illustrating five sorts in full colors, is now 
ready for mailing, free. Some excellent 
mixtures and four SPECIAL OFFERS make 
the book weil worth having. Please send for 
it today. If you have friends who are in- 
terested in Gladioli, please send me their 
names and addresses and I will mail them 
a free copy alsc 


My “Garden Collection” of ten first size bulbs, 
affords an excellent opportunity to obtain some of the best 
varieties now existing. 

Mary Fennell,deep lavend’r Europa, snowy white 
Goliath, violet Golden West, orange 
Liebesfeuer, fiery scarlet Pink Perfection, pink 
Mrs. F. Pendleton, sal. pink Cameo, white, overlaid pink 
Victory, sulphur yellow Mrs. Watt, bril. wine color 


Ten Bulbs, postpaid, for only $1.04 


(I have a plan whereby you may get twenty-five bulbs 
for almost nothing. Ask me.) 


A special price will be quoted to Commercial Growers on 
planting size of Mary Fennell and several other varieties. 


JELLE ROOS 


Department D Milton, Mass. 
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Buy Wisely 


Huntington Quality Bulbs, Seeds, Per- 
ennials, Roses and other good things for 
the particular gardener, are offered at 
prices certain to attract the wise buyer. 


Here are a few “get acquainted” offers taken from the bar- 
gain page of our 1918 catalogue : 


Gladiolus Offer No. 1—6 America, 6 Baron Hulot, 6 Em- 
press of India, 6 Mrs. F. King, 6 Independence, 6 Augusta, 
—36 guaranteed to bloom bulbs for $1.00 delivered. 

Gladiolus Offer No. 2—2 Peace, 2 Panama, 2 Niagara, 2 
Chicago White, 2 Fred Wigman, 2 Faust, 2 Attraction, 2 
Willy Wigman, 2 Glory of Holland—18 bulbs for $1 delv’d. 

Gladiolus Offer No. 3—1 Pink Perfection, 1 Europa, 1 
War, 1 Schwaben, 1 Mrs. Watt, 1 Loveliness, 1 Golden 
King, 1 Norma Dee Childs, 1 Rouge Torch—9 fine sorts 
for $1.00 delivered. 

Special Phiox Offer—1 Eiffel Tower, 1 Europa, 1 Frau 
Anione Buchner, 1 Jules Cambon, 1 R. Von Hochberg, 1 
Sieboldii, 1 Pantheon—7 fine field grown roots for $1.00 
delivered. 

Special Iris Offer—1 Tamerlane, 1 Princess of Wales, 1 
lsolene, 1 Caprice, 1 Rhein Nixe, 1 Midnight—6 fine sorts 
for $1.00 delivered. 

B it the | t oft hi bu but 

pa ay: Sek ond otter opt eye ey © oar. that ‘proves - 

satisfactory. Order anything here or from our catalogue su to your 

inspection. We want a share of your 1918 orders and of those in the 


years to come and we're willing to do our share to get and to keep your 
wi 


Our nailed offers hundreds of other good things that will interest you, 
~ S$ more to our bargain page than appears above, free for a 


Ralph E. on 


Painesville - - - Ohio 





Amaryllis [Hippeastrum | 


The most gorgeous of all the bulbous 
plants. My seedlings come in many shades 
of Red, White with Red stripes, etc. 
Large Bulbs 60c each, post paid; or by 
express collect, 6 for $2.50, 12 for $4.50. 


Pansy Plants 
One of my specialties, an extra fine strain. 


15 plants, 40c; 50 plants $1.00; 100 plants, 
$1.50, postpaid. Per 1000 $6.00 f. o. b. here. 








Special Offer 
For $1.00 i will send post paid in U. S.: 


1 Amaryllis Bulb, value 60c; 15 Pansy Plants, value 
40c; 12 Named Gladioli, my selection, value 60c; 1 
Pkt. Winter Orchid Sweet Peas, value 20c. 
Total value, $1.80 
NO CATALOGUE 


Your orders will have my personal attention. 


C.S. TAIT 


Brunswick, Georgia 











America or Mrs. Francis King 


PLANTING STOCK AND BULBLETS. 
Write for Cash Wholes:le Prices. My Retail Price List is ready now. 
Send for a cop; and get your name on my mailing list. 


EARL EDGERTON 
Gladiolus Specialist 
207 E. Mt. Hope Ave. Lansing, Mich. 














FIRST SIZE BULBS— 


nes America, Mrs. uo, Pesncts King, _caentie, B Baron Halt Halley, wnat 

ugusta, nceps, Victory, Pink Augusta, Minnesota, Velve 
fae, Empress of India, White Excelsior, 35c. doz., postpaid. One bulb 

each above varieties and ten lar, 10c. size, very holes to 
table seeds, viz: Lettuce, Radish, , Cucumbers, bage. 
etc., $1.00, postpaid, or Seven Bulbs and five pkts. se2ds, 50c. Send or 
list of over 60 varieties choice Gladioli. Try one of my offers 


P. A. LAESER, Vine Street, Sun Prairie, Wis. 

















New Creations—Gladioli of Quality 


Our Grand Prize P. P. I. E. strain born and 
bred at our nursery beats the world for 
size and colors. 


Convince Yourself: We will send, prepaid, 
our selection of extra choice named va- 
rieties, at your price $2, $3.50 or $5 per doz. 


Metzner Floral Company 
Mountain View -_ - 


California 











Below Zero Weather 
DOES NOT HARM OUR 
Hardy Plants 


They are FROZEN SOLID in the field but will 
be ready to ship and to grow in your garden 
at the first promise of Spring. 


Wayside Gardens 


are growers of Peonies, Iris, and all sorts of Hardy 
Plants ; of Tulip and Narcissus Bulbs; of 
Gladioli and Dahlias. 


Delphiniums 


are aspecialty and nothing can be finer in your garden 
than these wonderful spires of blue. A dozen plants 
of light or dark blue or mixed cost $1.50 prepaid. For 
$2.50 we send prepaid a dozen English Hybrids which 
contain some new and exquisite types. 


Our stock is grown especially for florists and land- 
scape planters; it is not cheap but it is satisfactory. 


Our catalog, with its short lists of select 
varieties, tells only facts. 


“WHAT, WHERE, WHEN and How TO PLANT” is a 
booklet of many helpful suggestions on planting of 
Trees, Shrubs and Perennials. A limited number free 
on request. Send for your copy now. 


THE WAYSIDE GARDENS CO., Mentor, Ohio 
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Home of Elm Hill Gladioli 


offers 


BERTREX--The Beautiful 


DESCRIPTION—A charming white sort; size and form of America; spike 
tall; straight, branching. A little more slender and graceful than 
America. Increases rapidly, takes up water well and is a good shipper. 
Sure to become a leader for florists’ use. 

Winner of Silver Cup for Best New Seedling at Cleveland Exhibition. 
Hardly a week passes without something good being said about 





BERTREX in the hands of our customers. 


for cut flowers, even excelling America the old standard.”—Henry C. Eckert, III. 


Retail Price 2O0c. each; $2 per dozen. 
Now have sufficient stock to quote in wholesale quantities. 


Austin-Coleman Co. 


BERTREX 
(MRS. AUSTIN) 














Three Great Novelties--- 


The grandest and most beautiful Gladiolus produced by Mr. Kunderd. The sensa- 

Mrs. D r. Norton, tion of the last two exhibitions of the American Gladiolus Society, winning First Prize, 
offered by President Fairbanks at the Newport show for the best New Seedling in a class of about twenty-five competitors, 
and was awarded the Certificate of Merit (highest award) of the Society. The same year (1915) it was given a First Class 
Certificate of Merit by the Worcester County Horticultural Society. August 17th it won the silver medal of the New- 
port Garden Club and Newport Horticultural Society, and August 26th, 1916, (after it had been previously inspected in 
the field) it was awarded the Silver Medai of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. Very large and well open flowers, 
well set on a tall and graceful spike, four to eight flowers in bloom at one time. Color white, the edges suffused with soft 
La France pink. The three lower petals have a blotch of sulphur yellow, stained at the base with fine specks of Tyrian 
pink. Strong and vigorous grower, and very free flowering. Price $1.50 each. 
As stock is limited, only 10 bulbs will be sold to each purchaser. 


. —-Lovely soft pink; the three] tals blotched with bri 
Mrs. Emma Tucker, (inic. The flowers are very large and beautiful. Excellent for cutting. $1 em. 
Willetta Curtis, alicia vinaceous fawn color, with a stripe of —— - on i Ss 
My catalog also offers the following :—Rajah, Wellesley, War, Florence, Schwaben, Mrs. G. 
W. Moulton, Enchantress, Mrs. L. Merton Gage, Goliath, Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Dora 
Krais, Aristophane, Dawn, Mary Fennell, Le Triomphe, Loveliness, Sulphur King, 
Negerfurst, Parure, Peace, I. S. Hendrickson, Wm. Steinhausen, Desdemone, Gaiety, 
Liebesfeuer, Halley, Niagara, M. A. Brongniart, Fire Ribbon, Berlinia, Mrs. MacKay, 


Myrtle, Etc., Etc. ; 
Send for my Catalog at once, it will tell you the story. 


Sunnyside Gladiolus Gardens 
L. Merton Gage, Prop. Natick, Mass. 














READ THIS!—"“Of twenty new varieties tried the past season BERTREX was the best 


The Big Four—Gretchen Zang, Herada, Bertrex and Evelyn Kirt- 
land are catching on by leaps and bounds. Have you placed your order? 


Wholesale and Retail Lists oj Standard Sorts and Novelties. Send us your name. 


Wayland, - - - - . Ohio 
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Without doubt you saw the colored illustration on the back 
cover of “The Flower Grower” January issue of 


Gladiolus “Mrs. Watt” 


Have you secured your bulb stock of this variety ? 


F YOU GROW GLADIOLI for pleasure your collection will not be complete without it. If you 
are a florist or a commercial grower “Mrs. WATT” will be profitable to you for the following 
reasons:—It is not only beautiful but is distinctive and is therefore in a class by itself, and will prove 
a real addition to your line. “Mrs. WATT” as a cut flower is unexcelled as a good keeper, and be- 
cause of its rare shade it can be used in floral work approximating the effect of the American Beauty 
Rose. It is a strong, erect grower—never blows over. Produces bulblets freely from planting sizes 
and every bulblet germinates. 


I also offer a limited quantity of strong blooming bulbs of my seedling mixture, 
obtained by hand fertilization, in crossing such varieties as Mrs. F. PENDLETON, 
SCHWABEN, LOVELINESS, PEACE, LILY LEHMAN and others. 
PRICE—75c. PER DOZEN, POSTPAID. $4.00 PER 100 CARRIAGE NOT PAID. 


I issue both wholesale and retail lists. Which will meet your needs ? 


Homer F. Chase 
Grower of Gladioli 


Wilton, - New Hampshire 























\ Mrs. Frank 
' *. Pendleton 


The “Gladiolus Beautiful” is profit- 
able for both bulbs and cut flowers; 
healthy, vigorous and prolific. We 
have a very iarge stock of this pop- 
ular variety and will quote reduced 
prices to growers and dealers on all 
sizes and any quantity from 100 
to 10,000. Guaranteed pure and up 
to standard size. 


PRICES 
Each 10c., Six 50c., 
: Dozen $1, 100, $7.50 
Gladiolus . : , Post Prepaid 
Mrs. Frank a 


Pendleton Send at once for Catalog 


and Reduced Price List for 1918. 


Peace, War, Halley, Niagara, Crackerjack, Schwaben, Etc. 
Brookland Gardens, * See: Woburn, Mass. 
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